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THE FAIR FACE IN THE YELLOW CHARIOT. 


A Park Romance of the last London Season. 


Qe 


A BACHELOR still young and well- 
to-do is for obvious reasons an 
object of the deepest interest to 
his friends of the opposite sex. 
Lord Featherstone was as popular 
with ladies as if he had been a 
spirit-rapper, or a Hindoo poten- 
tate with diamonds to scatter 
broadcast and a suppressed begum 
in the background at home. They 
were always telling him that it 
was a sin and a shame the blinds 
in the town house should be con- 
stantly down; the hall filled only 
with shooting-parties ; the jewels 
buried in the strong room at the 
bank. 

And his heart! What a price- 
less jewel was that for some sweet 
maiden to win and wear! Seared 
affections? Ridiculous prudery ! 
He had been a desperate flirt, no 
doubt; what matter? All men 
were flirts; many with less ex- 
cuse than Lord Featherstone, who, 
as an excellent parti, like the 
Sovereign, could do no wrong. 
He had been wild, perhaps ; but a 
man might be wild and yet not 
wicked ; while for those who are 
their own fathers, enjoying their 
own titles and their own estates, 
the world makes ample conces- 
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sions. When the time came for 
settling down, there would not be 
a happier or more fortunate girl 
in the three kingdoms than she 
whom the Marquis of Featherstone 
elected to make his wife. 

Only he would not settle down. 
He meant to have his fling first ; 
and probably it was his habit of 
throwing himself about that made 
him so difficult to catch. He 
was as wary as an old cockatoo ; 
prompt to cut himself free from 
the most serious entanglements. 
After making hot love for a week 
during wet weather in a country 
house, papa and mamma heard 
that he had broken his leg in two 
places, or that typhoid fever had 
laid him low. His last affair was 
with a gay widow, who thought 
him safely hooked ; but at the 
last moment he sent a postcard, 
conveying brief regrets, and sailed 
in his yacht for the South Seas. 

He was absent after this for 
two or three years ; but presently, 
wearying of the constant wander- 
ing to and fro, he returned, and 
took up the threads of his old 
life. The season was at its height, 
if that lugubrious season of 1876 
can be said to have ever risen 
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above a dead level of lugubrious 
dulness. His friends said he was 
a fool to come back. Never had 
there been a season so ‘slow; 
nothing going on—not a creature 
in town. 

‘Looks like it! thought Lord 
Featherstone, as he tried to make 
his way through the serried ranks 
upon the stairs in a certain man- 
sion in Grosvenor-square. The 
Duchess of Welshpool was ‘at 
home,’ and many of her guests 
wished they could say the same. 
In the entrance-hall men and wo- 
men stood a dozen deep, pressing 
slowly towards the grand stair- 
case, where two streams clashed 
together, flushed dancers coming 
down for cooling drinks, and the 
new arrivals eager to bow their 
bow, and in their turn come 
away. Now and again there was 
a positive deadlock. It was idle 
to say, ‘Excuse me,’ or ‘ You are 
on a lady’s dress,’ or ‘ Would you 
allow me to pass? Until the 
wave surged onward every one 
was suspended, and held fast in 
situ, as if suddenly frozen cold. 
Not that the metaphor held good ; 
for the atmosphere reminded Fea- 
therstone of the tropics he had 
just left. 

A crush of this kind is espe- 
cially favourable for the minute 
observation of one’s fellow-crea- 
tures. Halfa minute was enough 
to solve the mystery of Mrs. 
Chromer’s yellow hair, and of the 
complexion people said was like 
milk. Little Penteagle’s wig, 
again, could not be disguised, nor 
the high colour which old General 
Bawcock resolutely denied was 
rouge. But these sights, although 
curious, were not enthralling to a 
man who had just seen Fusiama 
and the Taj Mahal; and Lord 
Featherstone was on the point of 
turning tail and leaving the house 
when a bright face in the crowd 
arrested his attention, and he re- 


solved to stay—at least until he 
could ascertain to whom it be- 
longed. 

It was quite a new face to him ; 
the face of a girl still fresh, and 
seemingly unaccustomed to the 
town, <A merry piguante face, 
with small but perfect features, 
violet eyes, and a laughing mouth, 
showing often the whitest teeth. 
A face strikingly beautiful, but 
innocent and childish, just as the 
ways of its owner were unconven- 
tional and unconstrained. She 
laughed outright once; he could 
hear her quite plainly, and saw 
her shake out her curls in the 
plenitude of her merriment. A 
most bewitching captivating young 
person, und Featherstone was de- 
termined to find out who she 
was. Surely some one could in- 
troduce him. 

He looked round in vain. No 
one near at hand whom he knew 
well enough to ask to do the 
needful. Quite half an hour 
elapsed before he caught Tommy 
Cutler, who knew all the world, 
and then, going to where he had 
last seen the girl, they found she 
had disappeared. 

‘Most provoking! he said. 
‘Can't you tell me who she is? 

‘Who's who in 1876! Which 
who do you mean? You must be 
more precise,’ 

‘She had gray—’ 

‘Hair? That’s comingin. I 
shall wear mine white soon ; it 
gives one an air of wisdom.’ 

‘You want it. But there— 
there she goes! Come on, man !’ 

And he moved away rapidly 
when another voice, speaking in 
soft, almost caressing, tones, 
stopped him. 

‘Lord Featherstone — back in 
civilisation! When did you ar- 
rive ?” 

‘A few days ago,’ he replied 
nonchalantly, as he shook hands. 
‘What a delightful dance ! and 
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he proceeded to hurry on in pur- 
suit. 

But Lady Carstairs was an old 
flame ; one who had helped to 
bring him out as a lad, who had 
encouraged and petted him, and, 
to tell the truth, flirted with him 
enough to make Sir John jealous 
had he been a sillier man. She 
did not mean to be passed by now 
with a few words. 

‘Pray give me your arm, Lord 
Featherstone. I should like to 
hear some of your adventures. 1 
am not interfering, I hope? 

‘I was going to dance—’ 

‘You dance! What new mira- 
cle is this? Who is the charmer 
who has led you astray ? 

‘He’s smitten,’ said Tommy 
Cutler. ‘ All of aheap. Some new 
face.’ 

‘A new face is more attractive 
than an old friend,’ said Lady 
Carstairs rather bitterly. 

‘Old friends sometimes have 
new faces. Mrs. Chromer, for 
instance, who changes hers like 
the chameleon does his skin. But 
perhaps you can enlighten me—’ 

And he described the face 
which had so strongly attracted 
him. 

‘It won't do, Lord Feather- 
stone. Very charming, I daresay, 
but conveys nothing to my mind. 
Golden hair, blue eyes, drab dress, 
and yellow trimmings—there are 
a dozen such here to-night. It 
was a pretty face, eh? Yes, that 
will be the end of it. You parti- 
cular men, after years of the most 
fastidious fault-tinding, surrender 
to some doll’s face, merely pretty 
without expression. But after 
all, it’s high time you took a wife ; 
it is, indeed.’ 

‘I early did abroad.’ 

‘A savage? a squaw ? 

‘ Yes ; one of the carraway-seed 
Indians from the western slopes 
of the Alleghanies. She was 
very fashionable ; wore false hair 


—the scalps of her enemies in- 
herited from her father.’ 

* An heirloom, I suppose,’ said 
Lady Carstairs, who thought her- 
self a wit. 

‘A very economical young per- 
son, who could dine off Brazil 
nuts, and who had no dress- 
maker's bill—to speak of.’ 

‘What a pity you did not bring 
her to Court! She would have 
made a sensation! But we could 
do better than this for you; only 
you behave so badly to them all. 
There was Millicent—’ 

* No man likes to be told of his 
sins. Some day I will come and 
confess them, and you shall give 
me absolution. Now, I think I 
shall go to Pratt's.’ 

They had walked through the 
rooms quite without success. The 
young lady of whom they were 
in search had doubtless left the 
ball. What matter? Next morn- 
ing he would have forgotten this 
fair face altogether. 

It was curious how quickly 
Lord Featherstone had resumed 
the old yoke. Not many weeks 
ago he was living a half-savage 
life in far-off wilds, hobnobbing 
with Red Indians, paddling his 
own canoe among the islands of 
the South Pacific, doing every- 
where as the natives did; and 
now once more he became a 
fashionable Londoner, and did as 
everybody did in town. After 
breakfast a canter in the Park, 
meeting there friends, male and 
female, of whom the former of- 
fered him the odds, the latter 
carried him home to lunch ; later, 
a look in at Hurlingham or at 
Lillie Bridge, back to some fa- 
vourite boudoir for a quiet pre- 
cenal tea, a sumptuous dinner, a 
glimpse at the Opera or ‘the 
House,’ balls, drums, at home— 
anything that might be going, and 
the best of what there was. 

‘What a slave I am!’ he was 
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saying, ashe jogged slowly towards 
the Row some days after the 
Duchess of Welshpool’s ball. ‘I 
say each season shall be my last, 
but I cannot stay away from three 
in succession. Here am I at it 
again ; sucked into the Maelstrom 
already, and swimming round like 
an empty hen-coop or a light- 
headed cork. But what else can 
I do? Politics—the game is not 
worth the candle; science—l’m 
not clever enough ; art—I haven't 
the special gifts; travel — I've 
tried it ; literature—every one— 
soldiers, shoeblacks, dowagers, 
and dames de comptoir—writes 
books ; philanthropy—no faith, 
phil-womanthropy is more in my 
line. And yet I’ve never been 
really bitten yet. They’retooeager, 
all of them; and the mothers 
force the running so. If I could 


only meet some simple little wo- 
man who'd take me for myself, 
and not because I was a good 


parti, I'd marry her out of hand, I 
would, and settle down. Marriage 
is a real solid occupation, and l’d 
like to try it, if 1 could only meet 
with the right sort of girl But 
where is she to be found ? 

He had been riding on at a 
sharp canter, which increased, as 
he left the more frequented parts 
of the Row, to a hand-gallop. So 
by the Serpentine, past the Maga- 
zine, round by the Upper Row, 
towards the Marble Arch, and he 
was galloping still as he turned 
southward meaning only to draw 
rein when he neared the Achilles 
statue and joined once more in 
the crowd. 

But an unexpected vision sud- 
denly arrested his course. 

‘By Jove! That face again!’ 
Yes, the girl he had seen but a 
few nights since; the fair fresh 
young face which had taken his 
fancy by storm. She was alone, 
seated in a quaint old-fashioned 
yellow chariot, a ramshackle 


medieval conveyance, probably 
as old as the hills. It hung on 
high springs of an antiquated 
pattern, its lining was of faded 
purple, its hammercloth had a 
fringe of tarnished gilding, its 
coachman was an aged retainer, 
with a mottled face, and livery 
that showed white at the seams ; 
while the horses he drove were 
long past mark of teeth ; a fossil 
carriage which had lain for cen- 
turies at rest, and which when 
dug up should have gone to a 
museum, and not, as now, into 
active life. 

Strange contrast, this bright 
child; spring rose-buds on her 
cheeks and innocence in every 
line of her smiling face, alone in 
a vehicle better suited to a dow- 
ager or a duchess of the older 
school. A country-bred girl, of 
course ; such fresh beauty is denied 
to Londoners. But where had she 
come from ; who could she be? 

He was determined to find out 
this time. With that idea he 
turned his horse’s head and gave 
immediate chase. The carriage 
would doubtless travel by the 
conventional route, across the 
Serpentine bridge, and back to 
the crowded Drive. There chance 
would certainly provide a friend 
to tell him what he wanted to 
know. 

But, to his surprise, the chariot 
passed out at the Marble Arch, 
and left the Park. There was no 
time to lose. He pursued, prompt- 
ly, along Oxford-street to the 
Cireus, up Langham-place into 
Portland-place, sharp to the right 
by Weymouth-street into Albany- 
street, and so to Park-street. 
Here the coachman, as one not 
intimately acquainted with Lon- 
don, made, as it seemed, a false 
turn. He got into Gloucester- 
road, and at the end of it had to 
cross by the Chalk-farm Station, 
and back towards the Kentish 
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Town-road. This regained he 
followed northward, and reach- 
ing the Hampstead road began to 
breast the hill. 

What could have brought this 
young lady so far out of town? 
Business, pleasure, or mere de- 
sire for change of air and scene ? 
While Featherstone was still de- 
bating, the carriage stopped short 
in front of a modest cottage. 
Presently an old gentleman issued 
forth andassisted the girl to alight. 
There was no footman, and as she 
went into the house she said loud 
enough for Featherstone to hear, 
‘In an -hour’s time, Gregory;’ 
then she disappeared. Under her 
arm was a portfolio, in the other 
hand an unmistakable colour-box. 
Of course, she had come out for a 
drawing-lesson ; equally of course, 
when it was over, she would re- 
turn to town. 

Riding slowly to and fro, Fea- 
therstone waited while the time 
slipped by. The chariot, which 
had gone no further than a neigh- 
bouring ‘public,’ returned, and 
drew up in front of the cottage. 
Presently the young lady accom- 
panied by her drawing - master 
came out, shook hands, jumped 
into the carriage, and was driven off. 

Now, for the first time, Feather- 
stone became aware that the 
coachman had been drinking, and 
was almost too unsteady to sit 
upon his box. 

‘The rascal! To take advantage 
of his young mistress being all by 
herself. She ought to be put up- 
on her guard. Something’s bound 
to happen. I really ought to look 
after her.’ 

The coachman’s erratic course 
soon proved that there was some 
ground for these forebodings. 
The pace at which he drove down 
the hill was break-neck, and his 
steering infamous. He had sea- 
room certainly, all the ample 
space of a wide suburban thorough- 


fare ; but no road is wide enough 
to be traversed in long tacks, as if 
beating up against a head wind. 
Very soon too the coachman at- 
tracted attention and much de- 
risive chaff. ‘ Where's that gar- 
den-rake ? ‘Who put you on the 
box, Mr. Bottlewasher? ‘ Why 
don’t you buy a mangle or turn 
chimney-sweep ?’ remarks calcu- 
lated to raise the ire of the bibu- 
lous, and which our Jehu resented 
by glaring round in speechless 
semi-comical indignation, to the 
utter and more perilous neglect of 
his driving. Already by the 
merest shave he had weathered an 
apple-woman’s stall ; next he was 
nearly in collision with a light 
cart ; then he was all but wrecked 
upon a heavy brewer's dray. 

It was really time to interfere. 
Featherstone rode up rapidly. 

‘ You're not fit to drive! You're 
endangering this lady’s life. Here,’ 
he turned to the ubiquitous 
‘ Bobby’ who had already cropped 
up as fast as does the mushroom 
in rank soil after rain—‘I give 
this fellow into custody. Take 
him, carriage and all. My name 
is Lord Featherstone.’ 

Policemen have immense re- 
spect for peers of the realm. 

‘Very good, my lord. But 
there ain’t room for these horses 
and all in a police-cell.’ 

‘And pray what is to become 
of me?’ said a small voice, a little 
tremulous in its tones, but not 
without asperity. ‘Am I to be 
given into custody too ? 

Featherstone took off his hat. 

‘A thousand apologies. My 
interference would have been un- 
pardonable but for the gravity of 
the situation. If you will but tell 
me what you wish— 

‘To go home of course, as soon 
as possible. My aunt will be in 
terror.’ 

‘This rascal cannot drive you : 
he won't be fit, for hours.’ 
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‘*I certainly shall not wait 
hours. I must walk—or find 
another coachman.—O Gregory,’ 
she looked reproachfully at the 
old reprobate, ‘the last time you 
promised to take the pledge ; and 
yet now—’ 

*‘O Miss Kiss,’ he spluttered 
out, as if quite alive to the enor- 
mity of his sins, ‘the brew 
was good, and I'd so long to 
wait—’ 

‘If I might make so bold,’ said 
S 1002, ‘ there’s good livery sta- 
bles at the Chequers. You might 
put the carriage up, or get another 
driver there.’ 

A very sensible 
adopted forthwith. 

The chariot was conveyed thi- 
ther in safety. Featherstone dis- 
mounted, then helped the young 
lady to descend. 

‘They will show you to a pri- 
vate sitting-room. You are not 
very much alarmed, I trust? 


suggestion, 


‘I ought not to be,’ she replied, 


hanging her head. ‘You are so 
kind. But how long shall I have 
to wait ? 

‘ Not a second longer than I can 
help,’ he said gallantly. 

Nor had she ; the landlord pro- 
duced a man in the conventional 
drab coat, warranted to drive a 
pair, and within ten minutes the 
chariot was ready to resume its 
journey. 

Lord Featherstone went up to 
say so. 

‘I trust you will have no more 
contretemps.’ He spoke gravely. 
‘This new coachman is sober, but 
he is of course an utter stranger.’ 

There was a shade of misgiving 
in his voice, which had the desired 
effect. 

‘Dear, dear, suppose he too 
should play some trick. I ought 
not to have come alone. Aunty 
said so. What shall I donow? 

‘If you would accept me as an 
escort—’ 


How deep he was ! 

‘Only too thankfully. But it 
would be trespassing too much 
upon your good-nature. You have 
been so kind already.’ 

Such a sweet grateful little soul, 
with such a soft pleasing voice. 
She was absolutely charming. 

‘I must go back to town. If 
you will give me a seat—’ 

‘But you have your horse. If 
you would only ride close behind, 
it would do.’ 

‘My horse has gone lame in 
two legs.’ 

It was a wonder he hadn’t de- 
veloped navicular laminitis and 
farcy. 

‘Then I shall be doing you a 
service really? she cried, with 
animation. 

‘ Distinctly.’ 

Then they got in together and 
drove off. 

Fora time neither spoke. Fea- 
therstone felt upon his good 
behaviour; he was disposed to 
be as deferential as to a royal 
princess, His companion was a 
little shy at first and tongue-tied, 
but this could not last. She was 
a chatterbox by nature, and soon 
broke the ice. 

‘ Do you think he knows where 
to take us?’ she asked. 

‘ Not unless you've told him.’ 

‘Don’t you know? 

‘How should 1? To London, I 
suppose.’ 

* That's a wide address,’ and she 
laughed aloud. ‘No, Kensington- 
square ; that’s where we live, Lord 
Featherstone.’ 

He started. 

‘You know my name, then? 

Artful young person, why did 
not she confess to this sooner? 

‘ Ofcourse; I heard you tell the 
policeman.’ 

‘That's well; now may I know 
yours? 

* Kiss,’ 


Good heavens! Featherstone 
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was near saying, ‘Kiss? Kiss 
whom ? Kiss her? 

‘Kiss Legh ; that’s my name. 
It’s short—’ 

‘And sweet.’ Featherstonecould 
not check himself. 

‘Short,’ she went on, seeming- 
ly unconscious, ‘for Keziah. We 
come of an old Quaker stock on 
the borders, between Shropshire 
and Montgomeryshire. My father 
and mother are dead; all my 
people are dead. I went to school 
in France, and now I’ve come to 
London to be finished.’ 

She prattled on now, frank, flu- 
ent, and unaffected. 

‘ And how do you like it? 

‘What? London? 

‘No; being finished.’ 

‘I haven't got to the end yet. 
That'll be when [I’m married. 
But there is not much chance of 
that, yet a while.’ 

‘Why not? asked Feather- 
stone, highly amused. 

‘I don’t like anybody well 
enough.’ 

‘Perhaps nobody’s asked you ? 

‘Indeed, lots have. Herbert 
Fitzwygram—he is our cousin—he 
did, and Robert Fox did, and—’ 
she guessed from his face that he 
was laughing at her, and she 
stopped abruptly. 

* You are quite a stranger, Lord 
Featherstone, and you have no 
right to ask me such questions.’ 

‘ Well, I won't; we'll talk about 
something different. We’regetting 
into the streets. Do you know 
this part of London? It’s called 
Kentish Town, because it’s in 
Middlesex.’ 

She smiled. Evidently she was 
not one of those who bore malice 
long. 

‘I’m not well up in London 
geography. It’s my first visit to 
town.’ 

‘I wish it was my last.’ 

‘Do you hate it so much?’ 

‘I'm tired to death of it. All 


the gaieties, the perpetual round 
of parties, balls—’ 

*O, I dolovea ball! I’ve only 
been to one.’ 

‘I saw you.’ 

She turned her eyes on him, 
wide open, to see if he were telling 
the truth. 

* But you didn’t know me then. 
How could you tell? And why 
weren't you introduced ? 

‘Next time I will be. Will 
you give me a dance or two? 

‘A dozen if you like.’ 

A very artless and original 
young lady, certainly. 

But now they were once more 
in Oxford-street, and the job 
coachman headed, as in duty 
bound, by the shortest route for 
Kensington-square. 

‘He's taking us through the 
Park?! cried Featherstone, in some 
consternation. 

‘Yes; why not? 
of it. 
streets.’ 

‘O, if you prefer it. Only—’ 

He was thinking that it was now 
well on in the afternoon, and the 
Park would be crammed. For the 
girl’s sake it would be better they 
should not be seen thus publicly 
together, and alone. For his own 
also ; few men like to be carted 
round the Drive in a carriage, least 
of all in such an antiquated con- 
veyance as this old yellow chariot 
with its high springs. 

‘We'll go out at Hyde Park 
Corner then.’ 

‘No, no; Llove the Drive best. 
Perhaps the Princess will be out ; 
and I like to see the other people, 
and you can tell me who they all 
are.’ 

Like a martyr he succumbed. 
It was best to put a good face on 
the matter. Perhaps, too, he 
would not be observed, and with 
this idea he rather hung back in 
the carriage, and tried to hide 
behind his fair companion. 


I am glad 
It’s pleasanter than the 
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She, on the other hand, was in 
the highest glee. Chattering, 
criticising, laughing aloud as the 
chariot crawled slowly along with 
the stream: talking of bonnets 
and costumes ; calling this a queer 
old woman and that a strange- 
looking thing ; continually asking 
questions, and insisting upon cate- 
goricalreplies. Featherstone could 
not help himself. He looked at 
the places she indicated, made out 
individuals, caught the amused 
glances and half ‘ chaffy’ nods of 
those who made him out in return, 
and by degrees realised that, for 
his sins, he had been recognised 
by at least half the fashionable 
world. Beforenight it would be ail 
over London that Beau Feather- 
stone had turned into a chaperon 
for country cousins, or that he had 
been taken captive by a fair face 
in a yellow ‘ shay.’ 

He was inclined to be a little 
stiff and cold in his farewells 
spoken at the door in Kensington- 
square. But then the pretty pro- 
testations of gratitude and thanks 
so volubly poured out by Miss 
Keziah Legh quite overcame him. 
He actually promised to call the 
following day, although he felt it 
was much better he should not. 
The temptation was, however, ir- 
resistible. She was so sweet and 
pleasant, so sympathetic, so un- 
affected, so unlike the other girls 
about, that he certainly must see 
her again. As he walked home- 
wards, full of these thoughts, he 
ran up against Tommy Cutler 
near the Albert Hall. 

*Halloa! been to Kensington- 
square 

Featherstone visibly shuddered. 
Tommy Cutler knew all about it, 
then, already. 

‘ Saw you in the Park, my lord. 
Understand now why you were so 
keen the other night about flaxen 
hair and bright-blue eyes, and 
only seventeen.’ 


‘Don’t be an ass!’ cried Feather- 
stone angrily. ‘Here, hansom!’ 
and his lordship drove on to 
Brooks's. 

‘ Here is Featherstone himself,’ 
said a man, in the bay-window ; 
‘we'll ask him. I say, they're 
betting five to four you’ve started 
a yellow chariot, and were seen in 
it in the Park.’ 

‘ Did you pick it up in Japan? 

‘Is it the coach Noah drove 
home in when he landed from the 
ark ? 

Featherstone abruptly left the 
room. The absurd story was evi- 
dently on the wing. More serious 
was the next onslaught. 

‘You ought not to have done 
it, Featherstone,’ said old Mr. 
Primrose, who had been his fa- 
ther’s friend, and presumed there- 
fore to give the son advice. ‘ You 
have compromised the girl seri- 
ously ; and she is such an absolute 
child.’ 

‘Excuse me; I am not called 
upon to give account to you of all 
my actions.’ 

‘You ought not, I repeat, to 
have appeared with her thus pub- 
licly. It was bad enough to take 
her down to Richmond ; but to put 
your arm round her waist openly 
in the Park—’ 

‘Really, Mr. Primrose! Fea- 
therstone’s face flushed, but he 
restrained himself. 

He knew gossip grew like a 
rank weed, and he wished to root 
up this scandal at once and kill 
it outright. 

‘I may as well tell you at once : 
that young lady is about to be- 
come my wife. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I presume no one can 
find fault with what happened 
this afternoon, which, neverthe- 
less, is grossly exaggerated—that 
you must also allow me to say.’ 

‘ Featherstone, I beg your par- 
don, and I give youjoy. I knew 
something of these Leghs; not 
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over-wealthy, but charming peo- 
ple. Iam heartily glad to think 
this girl has done so well and so 
soon. Is it to be announced at 
once? 

* Well, not exactly at once,’ said 
Featherstone, thinking perhaps it 
would be as well to consult the 
young lady herself. Of course she 
would say ‘ Yes? but as a matter 
of form he ought to ask her. 

There was another ordeal in 
store for him that same night. 
Lady Carstairs could not be si- 
lenced so easily as Mr. Prim- 


‘Well,’ she said—it was at a 
reception at the Foreign Office— 
‘the guile of modern girls passes 
all conception. If Mother Eve 
had lived in these times, the ser- 
pent would have had no chance.’ 

‘What new proof have we of 
the desperate wickedness of your 
sex ? 

*I did not think you would fall 
But 


so easily into the trap. 
old campaigners think themselves 
armour-plated by experience ; and 


it’s a novel line of attack.’ He 
looked at her in amazement. 
‘ Fastness is no new trait in young 
ladies.’ 

‘Nor in old ones,’ put in Lord 
Featherstone. 

‘Thank you. But no woman 
of my time ever went to the length 
of compromising herself as the 
most effective method of hooking 
her man. This Miss Legh—’ 

‘1 beg you will not mention 
her name.’ 

‘ This Miss Legh,’ went on Lady 
Carstairs, bitterly hostile still, 
‘although but a girl, might give 
lessons to all the veteran flirts in 
the kingdom. I’ve heard all about 
it.’ 

‘ All, and probably more.’ 

‘Captain Cutler saw you leav- 
ing the Star and Garter together ; 
I myself saw you in the Park. 
That any girl could allow herself 


to be thus affichéed with a cha- 
racter like Lord Featherstone—’ 

‘I'm obliged to you, Lady Car- 
stairs, for your good opinion ; but 
instead of defending myself, I'll 
take up the gauntlet for Miss 
Legh.’ 

And he told the story exactly 
as it had occurred. 

‘She did it on purpose,’ Lady 
Carstairs said promptly. 

‘Came out on purpose to meet 
me in the Park? Made me follow 
her on purpose to Hampstead ? 
Made her coachman drink too 
much beer on purpose, and pressed 
me todrive back with her to town? 

‘Not quite all that, perhaps. 
But it would be her game to get 
you to go through the Park with 
her. Was it not at her express 
request—come now, confess—that 
you appeared with her in the most 
public place in the town? 

He did remember that Miss 
‘Legh had insisted upon going 
through the Park. Could it be 
that she wished to parade herself 
by his side, and be thus observed 
of all the world? Surely not; 
yet— 

‘You wrong her,’ he said chi- 
valrously. Whatever he might 
suspect, he would make no ad- 
mission that might do her harm. 
‘All the blame in this matter is 
mine, and mine alone; and I am 
resolved to make her all the repa- 
ration in my power.’ 

‘What may that amount to? 

‘To asking her in set form to 
become my wife.’ 

‘ Lord Featherstone, you would 
never be so foolish ! A more ridi- 
culous notion L,never heard.’ 

* Noblesse oblige.’ 

‘It’s purely suicidal, uncalled 
for, unnecessary ; you must not 
sacrifice yourself and your whole 
life.’ 

‘ Perhaps it is no sacrifice.’ 

‘Am I to understand that you 
have fallen in love—at last? That 
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this mere child, this chit out of 
the schoolroom, has brought you 
to her feet? I refuse to believe 
it.’ 

‘I am in earnest, I assure you. 
I shall marry her if she will only 
say “ Yes.”’ 

‘Say “Yes !”’ cried Lady Car- 
stairs, with a scornful laugh ; 
‘what girl in her sober senses 
would refuse Lord Featherstone ? 

Probably in his own heart he 
had little doubt that hs offer 
would be well received. This 
rather increased a sentiment of 
self-glorification, which was tak- 
ing possession of him as a reward 
for his disinterestedness, That he 
who might pick and choose where 
he pleased should throw himself 
away from a mere spasm of chival- 
rous generosity was perhaps more 
than was expected ofhim. Never- 
theless, it was pleasant to do the 
right thing ; and his satisfaction 
was increased as he pictured to 
himself this little Keziah, with her 
bright eyes and laughing mouth, 
full of grateful thanks for the 
honour he meant to do her. 

It was quite with the air of the 
grand seigneur that he presented 
himself next day in Kensington- 
square. To his surprise he was 
not very well received. 

There had been a scene bet ween 
Keziah and her aunt directly the 
former reéntered the house on the 
previous evening. The girl, with- 
out attempting to withhold one 
iota of information, had given her 
aunt a full account of what had 
occurred — the coachman’s miscon- 
duct, the danger only averted by 
the timely intervention of a 
strange gentleman, who had kind- 
ly escorted her home. 

‘His name was Lord Feather- 
stone.’ 

‘That wretch!’ instantly cried 
Miss Parker, an old maid, prim 
and precise in her appearance and 
in all her ways, yet not disinclined 


to listen to at least half the scan- 
dalous gossip in circulation through 
the world. 

‘Do you know him, aunt 
Parker? 

‘Who does not? He is a 
notoriously wicked man—’ 

She stopped short, feeling that 
the epithet could only be substan- 
tiated by details which it was 
better Keziah should not hear. 

‘I thought him very nice.’ 
Keziah spoke defiantly and very 
firmly in defence of her new friend. 

‘Of course you did. He can 
be most agreeable. I have heard 
that of him over and over again. 
That’s the danger of him.’ 

‘He was so kind and obliging. 
He told me ,who everybody was 
in the Park—’ 

‘Can it be possible that you 
were so mad as to go into the 
Park with him in the afternoon, 
when it was crowded, when 
hundreds must have seen you 
together ?” 

‘Of course we came through 
the Park together; it was the 
shortest way home. I cannot see 
auy great harm in that.’ 

‘It’s not likely; you are so 
young and inexperienced; you 
can see no harm in anything. But 
he knew the mischief he was 
doing, only too well. The wretch, 
the wretch!’ Mild Miss Parker 
would have been glad to see wild 
horses tear him limb from limb. 
* However,’ after a pause, ‘you 
must promise me faithfully that 
you will never speak to him 
again.’ 

*He said he would call just to 
inquire how I was,’ Keziah said, 
in a low voice, which might easily 
have meant that she hoped he 
would not be told peremptorily 
to go away. 

‘ZI will see him if he comes,’ 
aunt Parker finally replied. ‘It 
is not fitting he should pursue his 
acquaintance with you, begun as 
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it was under such questionable 
auspices.’ 

And in this decision Keziah 
was forced to acquiesce. 

When therefore, aftersome delay 
and demur, Lord Featherstone 
was admitted to aunt Parker, her 
manner was perfectly arctic. She 
sat bolt upright, with a stony 
look in her eyes and only frigid 
monosyllables on her lips. 

‘I called,’ said his lordship, 
with much aplomb, ‘to see Miss 

h.’ 

‘Yes? aunt Parker asked, much 
as though Lord Featherstone was 
the bootmaker’s man, or had come 
to take orders for a sewing- 
machine. 

‘My name is Lord Feather- 
stone.’ 

‘Is it? He might have been 
in the habit of assuming a dozen 
aliases every twenty-four hours, 
so utterly indifferent and incredu- 
lous was aunt Parker's tone. 


‘It was my good fortune to be 
able to do Miss Legh a slight 
service yesterday, he went on, 
still unabashed. 

‘ A service!’ Miss Parker waxed 
indignant at once. ‘I call it an 
injury—a shameful, mischievous, 


unkind act; for which Lord 
Featherstone, although I appre- 
hend it is not much in his line, 
should blush for very shaine.’ 

‘Really, madam,’—he hardly 
knew whether to be annoyed or 
amused,—‘ I think you have been 
misinformed. Probably, but for 
me, Miss Legh’s neck would have 
been broken.’ 

‘I know that, I know that, and 
I almost wish it had? sooner than 
that she should have so far for- 
gotten herself.’ Miss Parkerlooked 
up suddenly and sharply, saying 
with much emphasis, ‘O Lord 
Featherstone, ask yourself—you 
are, or ought to be, a gentleman, 
at least you know the world by 
heart—was it right of you to take 


such an advantage ? Did youthink 
what incalculable harm this fool- 
ish thoughtless mistake—which is 
certain to be magnified by mali- 
cious tongues—may work against 
an innocent guileless child ? 

‘I know I was greatly to blame. 
I ought to have known better. 
But it was Miss Legh’s own wish 
to go through the Park, and I 
gave way.’ 

‘How noble of you to shift the 
burden on to her shoulders! But 
we will not, if you please, try to 
apportion the blame. The mis- 
chief is done, and there is no 
more to be said, except to ask you 
to make us the only reparation in 
your power? 

‘And that is—? he looked at 
her in surprise. She did not 
surely mean to forestall him, and 
demand that which he came to 
offer of his own accord ? 

‘To leave the house, and to 


‘spare us henceforth the high hon- 


our of your acquaintance.’ 

‘That I promise if you still in- 
sist after you have heard what I 
am going to say. I came to make 
reparation full and complete, but 
not in the way you suppose. I 
came to make Miss Legh—and if 
she and you, as her guardian, 
will deign to accept of it—an offer 
of my hand.’ 

Little Miss Parker’s face was 
an amusing study. Her lower 
lip dropped, her eyes opened till 
they looked like the round marbles 
on a solitaire-board. 

‘Lord Featherstone, you ! 

‘I trust you will not consider 
me ineligible ; that you have no 
objection to me personally, beyond 
a natural annoyance at this silly 
escapade.’ 

‘It is so sudden, so unexpected 
—so—so—’ Poor Miss Parker 
was too much bewildered to find 
words, a thousand thoughts agi- 
tated her. This was a splendid 
offer, a princely offer. Match- 
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maker by instinct, as is every 
woman in the world, she could 
not fail to perceive what dazzling 
prospects it opened up for her 
niece. But, then, could any hap- 
piness follow from such a hastily- 
concluded match? These latter 
and better thoughts prevailed. 

‘Lord Featherstone, it is out 
of the question, or at least you 
must wait. Say a month or two, 
or till the end of the season.’ 

‘The engagement ought to be 
announced immediately to benefit 
Miss Legh.’ 

‘And that is your real reason 
for proposing? Lord Featherstone, 
I retract my harsh words; you 
shall not outdo us in generosity. 
We cannot accept your offer, 
although we appreciate the spirit 
in which it is made.’ 

‘I assure you, Miss Parker, I 
esteem Miss Legh most highly. 
I like her immensely ; I am most 
anxious to marry her.’ 


The bare possibility that he 
might be refused—he of all men 
in the world—gave a stronger 
insistence to his words. 

Miss Parker shook her head. 

* No good could come of such a 
marriage ; you hardly know each 


other. You say you like her, 
perhaps so; but can you tell 
whether she likes you?’ 

* At least let me ask her? Do 
not deny me that. I will abide 
by her answer.’ 

There was no resisting such 
pleading as this. 

‘I may prepare her for what 
she is to expect? asked aunt 
Parker, as she moved towards the 
door. 

‘No, no; please, do not. 
me speak my own way.’ 

He did not distrust the old lady, 
but she might indoctrinate Keziah 
with her views, and prejudice her 
against him. It was becoming a 
point of honour with him to suc- 
ceed, and he thought he could. 


Let 


He was no novice in these matters; 
ere now he had often held the 
victory in an issue more difficult 
than this in his grasp, and all he 
wanted now was a fair field and 
no favour. 

‘ Aunt Parker said I was never 
to speak to you again,’ Kiss said, 
as she came into the room, with 
an air of extreme astonishment ; 
‘and now she sends me to you 
of her own accord! What does it 
mean ? 

‘It means that I have some- 
thing very particular to say to you.’ 

They had shaken hands, and 
she had taken her seat very de- 
murely a little way off. Her eyes 
were, however, fixed on his in 
very steadfast inquiry. They 
were beautiful eyes, but as change- 
ful as they were bright and spark- 
ling. Now wide open with sur- 
prise like a child's, next half 
closed with roguishness, as though 
the whole world was an excellent 
joke, which she was enjoying all 
by herself. Again, on the minutest 
provocation they would fill and 
brim over with tears. 

‘This is delightful! You're 
better than a box from Mudie’s. 
Is it a story, or a conundrum, or 
a joke? Go on, Lord Feather- 
stone ; do.’ 

‘You are no worse for your 
drive, I hope? 

‘Is that all? Yes; I am ever 
so much worse—in temper. You 
should have heard aunt Parker go 
on! Did anybody scold you? 

‘I escaped ‘any very serious 
rebuke—except from my con- 
science.’ 

‘Dear mé, Lord Featherstone, 
you make, me feel as though I 
were in church. Was it so very 
wicked, then, to help me in my 
distress? I thought it was most 
good of you.’ 

This simple but italicised earn- 
estness was very taking. 

‘No; but people are very cen- 
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sorious. They will talk. They 
are coupling our names together 
already.’ 

‘Does that annoy you?’ Her 
air was candour itself. ‘Do you 
mind—very much ? 

‘Well, perhaps not very, very 
much. Itcan do me no harm.’ 

‘I am glad of that.’ 

‘But it may you, and it ought 
to be stopped.’ 

* Of course; but how? 

‘There is only one way that 
I can see. Let us have only one 
name between us. I cannot very 
well take yours. Will you take 
mine ? 

‘Why—why—’ A light seemed 
to break in on her all at once. 
‘O, what a funny man you are! 
That’s just the same as an offer of 

iage. You can’t mean that, 
surely? It would be too—quite 
too—absurd.’ 

‘I don’t see the absurdity,’ said 
his lordship rather gruffly. Were 
well-meant overtures ever s0 
shamefully scorned ? 

*O, but Ido! Keziah’s little 
foot was playing with the fringe 
of the hearthrug. ‘I do. That is, 
if you are in earnest, which of 
course you're not.’ 

‘But I am in earnest. Why 
should you think I’m not?’ 

* You don’t know me ; you can’t 
care forme. You never spoke to 
me till yesterday. You are only 
making fun, and it isn't fair. I 
wish you'd leave me alone.’ 

Her eyes were full already. 

*I am to go away, then? That 
is your answer? She hid her face 
in her hands, and would not 
speak. ‘You will be sorry for 
this, _perhaps, some day.’ She 
shook her head most vigorously. 
‘Keziah Legh, you are the only 
woman I ever asked to be my 
wife. I shall never usk another. 
Good-bye, and God bless you !’ 

And Lord Featherstone, with a 
strange feeling of dejection and 


disappointment, left the room. 
He could not have believed that 
within this short space of time he 
could have been so irresistibly 
drawn towards any girl. Now he 
was grieving over his failure as 
though he were still in his teens. 

Presently aunt Parker came in, 
and found Keziah sobbing fit to 
break her heart. 

‘I don’t want him! I don’t 
want him! He can go away if he 
likes—to the other end of the 
world.’ 

*‘ Have you been very ill-used, my 
sweet ? What did he say to you? 

‘He asked me to marry him,’ 
she said, with difficulty, between 
her sobs. 

* Was that such a terrible insult, 
then? 

‘He was only making fun. I 

don’t like such fun. And I don’t 
want to see him again, never, 
never, not as long as I live!’ 
* * Kiss, you are right to consult 
your own feelings in this. But 
Lord Featherstone was in earnest, 
I think, and his intentions do him 
infinite credit.’ 

Then she told her niece what 
had > 

* Still, if you don’t care for him, 
it is best as it is. Dry your tears, 
Kiss, and think no more about it.’ 

‘ But I think I do care for him,’ 
she said, and began to cry again. 


Lady Carstairs became very 
much exercised in spirit as the days 
passed, and yet nothing positive 
was known of Lord Featherstone’s 
intentions towards Miss Keziah 
Legh. Old Primrose had not 
kept his own counsel, and rumours 
reached her therefore from with- 
out of the engagement. Yet no 
engagement wasannounced. She 
could not understand it at all. 
Then in-the midst of her per- 
plexity came Tommy Cutler with 
a startling piece of news. 

*‘ Have you heard Featherstone’s 
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last? he asked, when he brought 
her his budget one afternoon. 

* No; pray tell me!’ 

‘He’s off to Central Africa. 
Means to run Cameron hard for 
his laurels. Going to walk from 
Tunis or Tripoli to the Cape of 
Good Hope.’ 

‘Impossible! He’s going to be 
married. At least, so every one 
says. He could never take a 
young wife on such a journey, 
and men only leave old ones un- 
protected at home.’ 

‘I have been telling everybody 
he was going to marry Kiss Legh,’ 
said Tommy, with an injured air, 
as though people were personally 
responsible to him for carrying 
out his gossip to the letter. 

‘I cannot understand it. I 
must know the rights of it. He is 
one of my oldest friends, and I can- 
not help taking an interest in him.’ 

She made many futile efforts 
to meet him, then she called and 
sounded the ladies in Kensington- 
square with whom she was mo- 
derately intimate. They put back 
her cross-examination mildly but 
effectually. But at last she met 
Featherstone face to face and at- 
tacked him at once. ‘ Your high- 
flown sense of honour did not 
bear practical test, then ? 

* How so, Lady Carstairs? His 
coolness was provoking. 

‘ Why rush off to Central Africa, 
except to escape scandal ?” 

‘Am I going to Central Africa ? 
Perhaps 1am. Why not? 

‘Can it be possible that she re- 
fused you?’ 

‘Who could refuse me, Lady 
Carstairs ? 

‘No; but do tell me, I am dy- 
ing to know.’ 

‘You must find some one else 
to save your life, then.’ 

‘But, Lord Featherstone, we 
shall see you once more before you 
start? You will come and dine 
with us? Just to say good-bye.’ 


‘I will dine with you with 
pleasure, but not necessarily to 
say good-bye.’ 

He could not well escape from 
an invitation so cordially express- 
ed, and the night was fixed. 
But he little thought what malice 
lurked beneath. 

The party was a large one, and 
he, as was often the case, very 
late. When he arrived, ‘a bad 
last,’ the other guests wore that 
despairing look of martyrdom 
which waits on extreme hunger 
and the exhaustion of every topic 
of talk. But he entered gaily, as 
if he had come a little too soon, 
shook hands with the hostess, 
bowed here and there, nodded to 
one friend and smiled at another, 
then, last ofall and to his intense 
surprise, his eyes rested upon Kiss 


Lady Carstairs had done it on 
purpose, of course ; that was self- 
evident. Unkind, unfeeling, un- 
generous woman! For himself he 
did not care, but it was cruel upon 
the timid birdling, so new and 
strange to the world. But fast as 
this conviction came upon him, 
yet faster came the resolve that 
Lady Carstairs should make no- 
thing by the move. A thoroughly 
well-bred man is never taken 
aback, and Featherstone rose to 
the occasion. Without a moment's 
deiay, before the faintest flush was 
hung out like a signal of distress 
upon Keziah’s cheek, he had gone 
up to her, shaken hands, and 
spoken a few simple common- 
places which meant nothing, and 
yet set her quite at her ease. 

‘Miss Legh and I are very old 
friends,’ he said. ‘How do you 
do, Miss Parker? How is the 
coachman? Have you heard, Sir 
John, the Prince is expected 
next week? There wil) be great 
doings.’ And so on. 

That little Kiss was grateful to 
him for his self-possession, was 
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evident from the satisfaction which 
beamed in her eyes. O those tell- 
tale eyes ! 

Now Lady Carstairs brought up 
her reserves and fired another 
broadside, . 

‘It is so good of you, Lord 
Featherstone, to come to us; 
and you have so few nights left.’ 

‘When do you go, Featherstone? 
and where?’ 

‘ Haven't you heard? To Cen- 
tral Africa,’ Lady Carstairs an- 
swered for him. 


Can this be true? Keziah’s eyes 
asked him in mute but eloquent 
language, which sent a thrill 
through his heart. 

* Where this story originated I 
cannot make out,’ said Feather- 
stoneslowly. ‘I am not going to 
Central Africa. On the contrary, 
I have the very strongest reasons 
for staying at home.’ 

‘ And those reasons?’ 

‘ Are best known to Miss Legh 
and myself.’ 





UNSATISFIED. 


Wuewce springs the sadness youthful ? 


Is it a feeling ruthful 


For deeds and words untruthful 
In past times done and said ? 
What breeds the aching sorrow 
Which vainly strives to borrow 
The day's joy from the morrow, 
No sooner come than sped ? 


For youth knows scant reflection, 
Nor bitter introspection, 


Or weary recollection 


Of all that Time has wrought ; 
And views with brief repining 
Past hopes and joys declining, 
While shadows dim the shining 

Of suns it sometime sought. 


But since, with heart aspiring, 

Youth, love and fame desiring, 

Is borne on wings untiring 
Of hope through unknown spheres, 

Seeing that gods are stronger, 

And life may last no longer 

When they, who lightly wrong her, 
Foreclose her fleeting years ; 


So, of past hopes forgetful, 

For lost loves unregretful, 

Youth still, in accents fretful, 
Laments that naught is known, 

And life is vainly given, 

Since each, in darkness driven 

To Hades or to Heaven, 
Must bear his grief alone. 





THE SURFACE OF FASHION. 
A Sketch in Mpde Park. 


Sreep’p in summer's golden languor, 
Surface pleasure on each face, 
Proud patrician, idle lounger, 
Every shady corner grace. 


Cautious angling, hearts entangling ; 
Idle wand'ring here and there ; 

Greeting, meeting, glances fleeting, 
Smiles and laughter everywhere. 





Not a frown on piquante faces ; 
Not a cloud on sunny brows ; 
Not a shadow, save what chases 


Shafts of sunlight through the boughs. 


Frills and flounces, dainty laces— 
Fashion crowning Beauty’s might ; 
Follet smiling, mode beguiling, 
Social armour furbish’d bright. 


Idle jests and rippling laughter 
Trilling on the summer air ; 

Sudden glances, subtle chances— 
Love coquetting with despair. 


So through light and shadow ranging, 
Airy forms flit slowly by ; 

Life to them a dream unchanging, 
Under summer’s perfect sky. 


Happy dreams and happy dreamers ! 
Let the season come and go, 

Heedless of the storms of passion, 
Thunder-charged with deeper woe. 


Think the clouds are fringed for ever 
With the light on which you gaze ; 
Hearts and faces shadow'd never 
By the pain of darker days. 
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TEN DAYS IN BRITTANY. 


—>— 


Our visit to the good old granite 
cities in the fertile west of France 
was but a flying one. We are 
people who always make flying 
visits to beautiful or interesting 
scenes, and intend religiously to 
return and do the thing better 
another time. We never wear out 
our welcome at our inn, or satiate 
ourselves with the architecture of 
a town. We depart, leaving a 
wide margin of exploration for 
the future. ‘ Here to-day and gone 
to-morrow’ is our motto. 

Thus, finding ourselves at the 
end of July with a fortnight’s holi- 
day at our disposal, a fortnight 
which might possibly be stretched 
into three weeks, we determined 


upon realising the long-cherished 
desire of our hearts and seeing 
Brittany. Brittany! There is ro- 


mance in the very name. All the 
rest of France is but leather and 
pranello as compared with Brit- 
tany. A region of pcetry, of 
idyllic simplicity, of wild sea life, 
of all which the heart of man han- 
kers after. All the French novels of 
provincial life we have ever read 
surge up in our memories, and 
they all seem to have been about 
Brittany. A wild people doubt- 
less, and in some measure fearful 
to encounter. We think it rather 
a bold thing to penetrate so 
rugged a region. We have even 
an idea that there is something 
adventurous and heroic in the 
trip, like a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
or a journey into the mysteries of 
unexplored Africa. But that 
smack of peril makes the thing 
delightful. 

We consult a travelled friend, 
who asks us for a map, and cheer- 
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fully jots down with a pencil the 
towns we are to visit. 

‘You will go to St. Malo, and 
up the Rance to Dinan, and from 
Dinan to Rennes—be sure you 
see Vitré, it will only take up 
an hour or so—from Rennes to 
Vannes, Auray, Quimper, Brest, 
Morlaix, Lannion, St. Brieuc, 
Portrieux, and back to Dinan.’ 

He rans his pencil along the 
map, the places look very near to- 
gether, and on a fine atlas like 
this of Black's one ought to get 
a fair notion of distance. We 
have an idea that these halting- 
places are divided by about half 
an hour's or an hour's railway 
travelling. And the railway is 
to carry us everywhere, except 
here and there where there is a 
hiatus to be filled by diligence. 
Convenient, but rather at variance 
with that idea of Brittany which 
we have developed out of our 
inner consciousness—the Brittany 
of Jean Cattereau and George 
Cadoudal; the land of the Chou- 
ants with their screech-owl watch- 
cry, whence rose their name—a 
corruption of ‘chat-huant.’ 

Our friend gives us his itiner- 
ary, and we make ready for depar- 
ture. We hold no consultation 
with the gentle Cook; we are 
neither ‘ personally conducted’ nor 
provided with tickets for a beaten 
round. We go forth as genuine 
explorers, without even so much 
as Hachette’s convenient Diamond 
Guide-book or the ever-useful 
Murray. The penny time-table 
of the South-Western Railway— 
what a mass of literature for a 
penny !—is our only manual. 

We are dwellers in a South- 

0 
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Western district, and turn eagerly 
to the tourists’ arrangements to 
see what our friendly South- West- 
.ern can do for us. Its offers are 
large, its temptations strong. It 
can take us to the Land’s End or 
the Cornish moors, to rocky IIfra- 
combe or placid Dawlish, to 
Weymouth—sacred to the Third 
George’s gentle memory — to 
Southsea and the Wight, to Jer- 
sey, Guernsey, St. Malo, Havre, 
and Honfleur. Nay, it will put us 
under convoy of an interpreter, 
and have us personally conducted 
to Paris free of all care or trouble. 

Havre, with its aristocratic 
neighbours, Trouville and Deau- 
ville, we know of old, and a very 
charming spot is the suburb of 
Ingouville for a summer holiday ; 
and much is there to interest the 
traveller within easy distance of 
the busy port, with its long quays 
and mighty fortifications. Fras- 
cati’s, too, is a pleasant hotel for 
those who love to live gaily among 
their fellow-creatures, and to sip 
their after-dinner coffee within 
sight of the sea. 

We have friends whom we have 
promised to visit in Jersey, and 
this seems a good opportunity for 
keeping the promise ; so we begin 
our fortnight in Brittany by spend- 
ing three days in Jersey, and, un- 
folding our plans to the kindly 
captain of the steamer, he enlarges 
our itinerary by adding Granville, 
Avranches, Mont St. Michel, and 
Dol to the list of halting-places. 

From Jersey the South-West- 
ern Company’s steamer will take 
us across to Granville in a couple 
of hours or so, and we shall thus 
get a peep at a pretty corner of 
Normandy, which is new to us. 

Jersey, under the broiling July 
sun, is almost too dazzling—every 
one tells us we have come a month 
too late or a month too soon; but 
who cares? We English people 
get so scant an allowance of sun- 


shine in a general way, that we 
cannot have too much of this 
glorious heat and glow when 
Heaven blesses us with a fine old- 
fashioned summer ; and there lies 
the sea all round our romantic 
island, with its gem-like greens 
and purples and translucent blues, 
giving rest and coolness to the 
eyes that look upon it. 

St. Helier’s is not a pretty town. 
I hardly think its warmest ad- 
mirer would claim for it the grace 
of absolute beauty; but it is a 
town of long and wide streets, ex- 
cellent shops, very fair hotels, a 
fine market, and most charming 
suburbs. In order properly to 
appreciate St. Helier’s you must 
live a little way outside it, on the 
slope of one of those noble hills 
which encircle it on the landward 
side like a natural amphitheatre. 
Contemplated from this sunny and 
airy altitude St. Helier’s is de- 
lightfal ; but in spite of the com- 
fort of its hotels, the excellence of 
its baths, and the super-excellence 
of its lobsters, St. Helier’s is not 
a town we would care to see too 
much of. 

Surely there never was such a 
place for lobsters. The finest, the 
reddest, the noblest of their species. 
They appear on the breakfast- 
table; we meet them everywhere 
at our halting-places for luncheon ; 
they ornament the dinner-table ; 
they tempt us to the unaccustomed 
indulgence of supper. Let all 
lobster lovers emigrate to Jersey, 
and spoil their digestions and be 
happy. 

The island is full of beauty. 
The long hilly lanes, with their 
wealth of verdure and overarching 
trees, remind one of the prettiest 
bits of Devonshire. The coast 
scenery is bolder, grander, and 
more varied than that of the Isle 
of Wight. Flowers of all kinds 
grow in perfection. The scarlet 
bells of the fuchsia light up every 
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cottage garden, and the hydran- 
gea, called here the blue palm, 
grows with wondrous luxuriance, 
and assumes a lovelier hue than I 
have ever seen it take in any 
other climate. And then the fig- 
trees! They are as big as beeches, 
and here a man may verily sit 
under his own fig-tree, and have 
ample shelter from sun or rain 
beneath the thick spreading leaves. 
I don’t know why it should have 
entered into the mind of man that 
a commoner class of excursionists 
go to Jersey for their pleasure than 
to any other place, save Margate 
and Ramsgate. It is only fair to 
say that we saw no vulgarity, no 
herd of buff-slippered pleasure- 
seekers, no negro minstrels, and 
no invitations to tea and shrimps. 
There are public vehicles of the 
wagonette species with four horses, 
which drive about the island every 
day, taking excursionists to see the 
lions of the coast, and affording the 
traveller a long day amidst the love- 
liest scenery, for the small charge of 
half-a-crown. It is considered in the 
island a vulgar act to join one of 
these parties, because on the home- 
ward journey the more exuberant of 
theexcursionists are apt to becarried 
away by their delight in the beau- 
tiful and to break forth into sing- 
ing, and of course this, from the 
‘papa, potatoes, prunes, and prism’ 
point of view, is altogether a- 
bominable. We were duly warned 
of the danger we should have run 
had we, in an unwary moment, 
cast in our lot with these promis- 
cuous travellers; and our friends 
informed us that they had engaged 
a landau and unicorn team to con- 
vey us to the choicest spots of 
the island in dignified seclusion. 
Our party was sprightly and well 
assimilated, and I fear on many 
occasions we were almost as noisy 
as the half-crown excursionists. 
Six weeks in Jersey would not 
be a day too much, It is the 
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place of places for the literary 
worker, the poet, or the painter. 
The distractions of the outer world 
would hardly touch him here, yet 
the island is too well populated for 
a feeling of dulness to arise. There 
is a sense of isolation, no doubt, 
at odd times, in the winter season, 
when the mails cannot come in 
and an accident has disabled the 
telegraphic system. 

House-rent is said to be wonder- 
fully low, and the island is full of 
pretty houses—country seats on a 
small scale, surrounded by delight- 
ful gardens and orchards, and hid- 
den away in those lovely lanes. 
We are always driving up or down 
hill, and the blue warm sea smiles 
at us wherever we turn. 

Three days are but too little, 
yet we contrive by the aid of the 
best of coachmen to see a great 
deal in the time; and every way 
seems lovelier than the last. Hard 
to*choose where all are so fair, yet 
I think if I had a summer to spend 
in Jersey I would fix my place of 
abode at Goree, under the sha- 
dow of that fine old castle of 
Mont Orgueil, with its traditions of 
Charles II. and its view of the 
fair Norman coast, with the pur- 
ple towers of Coutances cathedral 
on the horizon. 

So after a flying visit to Jersey 
we embark one sunny Saturday 
morning on board the steamer 
for Granville, at that lovely hour 
when the air is clearest and 
freshest and sweetest, and which 
sluggards enjoy so thoroughly when 
they do find themselves awake so 
early, from the rarity of the sensa- 
tion. 

All Jersey is alive on this Sa- 
turday morning at seven o'clock ; 
the markets are in full swing; the 
boat is crowded, but not to discom- 
fort, with travellers, for the most 
part French, who certainly do take 
their pleasure more gaily than we 
do ; for the wind being fresh, and 
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the boat rocking considerably, 
these lively voyagers speedily ex- 
perience the approach of sea-sick- 
ness. ‘ Maisc’est une balancoire !’ 
they exclaim, vainly endeavouring 
to keep their sea-legs; and this 
idea of a balangoire affords them 
a subject for all manner of small 
jokes, until, faint and pale, they 
succumb at last to Neptune’s rough 
handling, and subside into corners, 
or descend to regions below. 

On the bridge it is lovely—the 
brisk summer wind, the warm sun- 
light, and Jersey’s rocky bays melt- 
ing into distance. Very soon the 
Norman coast stands clearly out be- 
fore us—the bold heights of Gran- 
ville, and the lion of the Norman 
coast, Mont St. Michel. In less 
than three hours we are landing 
on the long stone pier, and our 
luggage is being collected in carts 
to be taken to the custom-house, 
while we make ourselves as com- 
fortable as we can in the interior 
of a very small omnibus, which 
bristles with walking-sticks and 
umbrellas, and is more or less 
blocked by travelling-bags and 
portable portmanteaus. 

The omnibus jolts and jogs along 
the stones for five minutes or so 
and then draws up before the cus- 
tom-house, and as there are no 
signs of the carts with the luggage 
we alight and look about us. And 
here we get our first experience 
of Gallic indifference to the pass- 
age of time. That the clocks are 
all five-and-twenty minutes behind 
our own timekeepers is a fact 
which we accept as a national pe- 
culiarity, and regulate our watches 
accordingly. Latitude or longi- 
tude may have something to do 
with it; but if so, the railway 
officials despise latitude and longi- 
tude, for they all religiously adhere 
to Paris time, which is twenty mi- 
nutes in advance of the Norman 
clocks, a fact which cannot be 
grasped too soon by the British 


traveller. It is not this which 
astonishes us, however, in our 
neighbours across Channel, but 
that placid unconcern about loss of 
time; that amiable readiness to 
waste twenty minutes upon a task 
that could easily be performed in 
five ; that good-humoured dilatori- 
ness, as of a people who have never 
known what it is to be in a hurry. 
The eager Briton, with his motto 
of ‘ Time is money,’ seems a most 
ferocious being, as he drives and 
hustles—or endeavours to drive 
and hustle—these easy-going offi- 
cials. There is no taking time by the 
forelock here; one must just con- 
sent to move in a leisurely way. 

So we wait half an hour for the 
carts which were loaded before we 
left the pier, and but for the cour- 
teousness of the custom-house offi- 
cer might lose another half-hour 
while our portmanteau was await- 
ing examination; but he gives a 
friendly nod, says ‘ Marquez,’ and 
our faithful black friend—the bat- 
tered and shabby companion of 
many journeys—gets a chalk mark, 
and is incontinently pounced upon 
by a feminine porter in rusty black, 
who hoists it on to the roof of the 
omnibus as if it were a feather; and 
off we jog to the Hotel de Trois 
Couronnes, where we get an ex- 
cellent table dhéte breakfast and 
find a most obliging hostess, who, 
on learning that we are anxious to 
push on to Avranches that after- 
noon, undertakes to get us a car- 
riage and a pair of decent horses 
on reasonable terms. 

We have just an hour to see 
Granville and its cathedral, nobly 
placed on a height above the strag- 
gling old town and harbour. Re- 
sisting the pressing invitations of 
various drivers of ancient wagon- 
ettes in the last stage of decompo- 
sition, who are desirous of driving 
us off to the neighbouring watering- 
place of St. Pair, which seems to be 
the Pegwell Bay of this Norman 
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Ramsgate, we mount a steep and 
narrow street which takes us into 
a still steeper one at right angles 
with it, and by this sharp ascent 
climb up to a picturesque little bit 
of ground on the ramparts, where 
there are stalls gaily set out, and 
a few trees, and a general bright- 
ness in the aspect of things which 
reminds us we are not in Rams- 
gate. The walls are old, the houses 
are old, the shops are old, the 
paving-stones are very knobby and 
difficult to walk upon, the odours 
that prevail are not of roses and lav- 
ender; but there is the bright blue 
sea shining below us, and there 
are yellow sands and bathing-ma- 
chines and happy people; and one 
feels altogether that paterfamilias 
—-sick to the heart of English wa- 
tering-places— might do worse 
than bring his wife and children 
to Granville, and let them sit upon 
those sands, or roam about the fair 
Norman country which surrounds 
the town on every side. 

We pass under a dark old arch, 
where the portcullis once guarded 
the way, and up another hill to 
the cathedral, which has no great 
pretensions to architectural beauty, 
and has a look of poverty. Its 
situation is the best thing about 
it. Then back by the hilly street, 
and on to the ramparts, and down 
to the lower part of the town by a 
flight of stone steps. Here comes 
a regiment of boyish-looking re- 
cruits, with cheerful faces, and 
towels under their arms, fresh from 
a sea-bath, 

Our kind landlady at the Trois 
Couronnes has engaged a super- 
annuated barouche with a pair of 
stardy Norman horses—and, O, 
what work these Norman steeds 
can do!—and a driver in a blue 
blouse, which looks clean and com- 
fortable this blazing July weather. 
And here I must say a word in 
praise of this cleanly blue linen 
which the commonalty wear all 
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through Normandy and Brittany, 
and which might assuredly be 
adopted by our own working classes 
for summer wear with economy 
and comfort. It is a costume at 
once easy to make, easy to wash, 
and cheap to buy. 

That drive from Granville to 
Avranches on a summer after- 
noon is something to remember. 
The country is beautiful, rich 
and fertile as Devonshire, with 
glimpses of the sea through the 
trees ; a pastoral country, with 
orchards and cornfields in the fore- 
ground, and wooded hills in the 
distance. The road is magnificent 
—a straight line from Granville to 
the base of the hill on which 
Avranches is built. It is wonder- 
ful to look along that straight 
white line, dwindling to a vanish- 
ing point, till the end looks like an 
obelisk at the top of the hill. 

Our coachman seemed inexpres- 
sibly proud of this straight road, 
and told us how when we got to 
that summit, where the imaginary 
obelisk gleamed whitely against 
the horizon, we should see Av- 
ranches and the end of our journey 
before us. 

The hills were tremendous, but 
those sturdy Norman horses made 
nothing of them, We passed the 
finest avenue of poplars I ever saw 
in my life. I had no idea that 
much abused and useful tree could 
be so beautiful. These poplars 
were planted wide apart along 
both sides of the white road, and 
seemed to pierce the sky; noble 
trees, bushy from base to poiat, 
leafy towers of darkest green. 

Half-way, at the top of a hill, 
we stop at Sartilly, a small town 
or village, consisting of a long wide 
street, a church lately rebuilt, some 
curious old houses soon to be 
pulled down, and a good many ians 
or cafés, each with a withered bush 
hanging before the door. This old 
sign of the bush prevails every- 
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where. It is inexpensive and suffi- 
cient. Almost every other house 
in a village seems to hang out its 
bush. The license question is 
evidently treated in a very liberal 
spirit. 

Here we rest the horses and re- 
fresh ourselves and our coachman 
in a neat little Café des Voyageurs, 
where everything is clean and 
bright, and where our Jehu makes 
himself very much at home, going 
to cupboards and fishing out all 
he wants, as freely as if our good- 
humoured-looking hostess was his 
mother. We ask him to take 
something at our expense, but he 
is by no means encroaching. He 
and a companion Jehu, who has 
brought another party up the long 
hill from Granville, drink cider out 
of large breakfast-cups, and invite 
us all to trinquer; so behold us in 
our little half-way house clinking 
cups with the two blue-bloused 
coachmen. And throughout our 
travels westward we find ourselves 
hobnobbing with our charioteers 
in the same friendly fashion. 

We walk on to look at thechurch, 
which is spacious and clean, but 
newly built and uninteresting; and 
we peep in at the living-rooms of 
Sartilly, in which we see the sub- 
stantial cherry-wood wardrobe or 
bureau, with its brass fittings, 
which is the chief feature in every 
decent dwelling; also the curious 
square bedstead, almost as stuffy 
and darksome as the Scottish en- 
closed bed, piled up with bedding, 
and ornamented with those im- 
mense square pillows which must 
make a recumbent position almost 
impossible. How people ever get 
into these beds, or, being in, how 
they get out of them, is one of 
the insoluble mysteries of French 
village life; but there is a certain 
grandeur in the appearance of these 
clumsy old square bedsteads, which 
no doubt atones for their incon- 
venience, 


We stop to admire the old- 
fashioned penthouse chimney, fur- 
nished with narrow shelves for the 
exhibition of brazen pipkins and 
vessels of all kinds, a chimney- 
piece out of a Dutch picture. But 
the proprietress of this delightful 
chimney tells us with satisfaction 
that tout ca is going to be removed 
and the place modernised. 

Now we descend a long hill, and 
see Avranches before us, gleaming 
whitely against the distant horizon. 

‘A city that is set on an hill 
cannot be hid.’ Those words were 
in my mind as we approached 
Avranches, which is chietly famous 
for its superb position, and cannot 
be too much admired on that ac- 
count, Even Edinburgh is not 
so nobly placed as Avranches. As 
we see it from the bottom of the 
hill, with its winding terraced 
approach, it seems to us the most 
beautiful town we have ever be- 
held, and we do not wonder that 
it should be a favourite residence 
for English people. 

The town is in itself nowise 
remarkable, There are some pretty 
houses in gardens on the outskirts, 
and an incipient boulevard or two. 
The principal street is long and 
narrow, the principal church in 
course of reconstruction, and pro- 
mising to be very fine when fin- 
ished. It stands on a hill, and 
near it is the Jardin des Plantes, 
from which we see one of the 
finest views in France—the wind- 
ing river widening to the sea, a 
vast champagne country stretch- 
ing away into blue distance, and 
yonder, on the sandy edge of the 
sea, the mighty peak of Mont St. 
Michel, crowned with its marvel- 
lous towers, 

To Mont St. Michel we are 
bound, after a night’s rest, an ex- 
cellent breakfast at the Hotel de 
Londres—aclean and comfortable 
hostelry, with a most agreeable 
hostess, and a friendly chamber- 
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maid, who brings us a great metal 
can of ice-cold well-water for our 
toilet. We have agreed with an 
eager young porter, who is evi- 
dently in the pay of the livery- 
stable whose Américaines he so 
strongly recommends, for the hire 
of a good carriage and horse to 
take us to the Mount and back; 
and having given him his own 
price for the vehicle it is rather 
disappointing to behold the dilapi- 
dated machine and the ungainly- 
looking steed he has provided. That 
the harness should be eked out 
with whipcord is nothing—we are 
getting accustomed to that—but it 
strikes paterfamilias that there is 
rather more whipcord than usual, 
and this fact, taken in conjunction 
with the exhausted condition of the 
vehicle, is dispiriting. 

Off we go, however, and our 
steed shows a latent liveliness of 
disposition by shying at various 
objects he passes. It is Sunday 
afternoon, and the chief street of 
Avranches is very quiet; a Scotch 
town could hardly look more Sab- 
batarian. We descend the hill by 
a corkscrew-terraced road, like that 
by which we ascended on the other 
side of Avranches, and the way in 
which our Norman driver rattles 
down this corkscrew road is some- 
what alarming. We see the road 
winding below us in circles, amidst 
orchards and meadows, all neat 
and ornamental as a parterre in a 
garden. 

Now comes a long straight high- 
road, broad, smooth, superbly kept; 
for the French Government takes 
much more care of its high-roads 
than we do of ours, and there are 
stringent rules as to the width of 
wagon-wheels and the taking on 
of extra horses at difficult points, 
so that we encounter none of those 
dangerous rats which are more 
common now than of old on our 
English coach-roads. 

We cross the river Selune, which 
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is doubtless a very fine river when 
it has any water in it, but which 
just at present resembles the port 
of Barnstable at low tide, and 
exhibits a noble expanse of mud, 
with a narrow channel in the 
middle. 

We pass through the village of 
Pontabauld, and by many farms 
and orchards—orchards where the 
big old spreading apple-trees are 
growing among the ripe yellow 
corn—and chestnut-groves; and 
homesteads, where purple plums 
are ripening on the old plastered 
walls; and whitewashed cabins, 
which remind one of Southern Ire- 
land; and cider cafés innumerable, 
where the withered mistletoe hangs 
over the open door; and a good 
many families of pigs and poultry, 
and magpies in every field; and at 
one village some little girls in white 
robes of innocence, fresh from their 
first communion; and so on to the 
sandy difficult lanes which lead to 
the Greve, or vast stretch of trea- 
cherous sands that lie between 
Mont St. Michel and the main- 
land. 

We halt at the last village, 
‘pour laisser le cheval souffler un 
peu’—which we find is a periphrasis 
for the coachman drinking a bowl 
of cider—and it is to be observed 
that to soujiler un peu is the sole 
refreshment that unfortunate ani- 
mal gets throughout the journey. 
Not a mouthful of hay, not a drop 
of water to wash out his parched 
mouth, despite our suggestions on 
the subject; ‘Il sera trés-bien a 
Mont St. Michel,’ we are told, and 
with this assurance we are obliged 
to be satisfied. 

That little village inn is a type 


of all the village inns we see in our 


travels. A large low square room, 
floored with earth, with heavy 
beams supporting the ceiling. The 
national bed in a corner; a wide 
open hearth, on which a handful 
of embers are smouldering under 
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a funny little iron coffee-pot; a 
large table, at which a dozen blue- 
bloused rustics are drinking hard 
cider out of exaggerated breakfast- 
cups; an open press against the 
wall, containing numerous shelves 
neatly set out with bottles and 
crockery. 

Our hostess is very anxious that 
we should quench our thirst from 
a bottle of syrup labelled Gomme 
Arabique, which she recommends 
as wonderfully vafraichissant ; but 
to our ignorance a solution of gum 
Arabic seems hardly the best 
draught for a blazing summer day, 
and we prefer the sour cider of the 
country, which we drink without a 
wry face, not forgetting to trinquer 
with the coachman ; and the horse 
having by this time blown himself 
into a state of placid melancholy— 
perhaps conscious of those sandy 
lanes that lie before him—we re- 
mount the rotten old Victoria—it 
must have been built ages before 
her gracious Majesty’s accession— 
and turn into a road which Dante 
might have described had he been 
minded to picture an equine pur- 
gatory. 

It is a soft sandy lane, in which 
the wheels sink deep. We offer 
to get out and walk, but our coach- 
man tells us cheerfully that it is 
not worth while, it is not far, and 
so on, till we come to the sandy 
shore and the track which leads 
across to the Mount ; and there it 
is before us, this wondrous monu- 
ment of the superb Middle Ages— 
ramparts and citadel, hospital and 
church, wall above wall, and but- 
tress above buttress, with pinnacles 
that climb to the skies, ambitious 
as a Christian Babel. 


Seen inthe distance it has seemed . 


to us in no way superior to its 
twin brother on our western shore, 
Mount St. Michael. Seen close 
it appears infinitely grander than 
our Cornish castle-crowned rock, 
but not so lovely. The fortress of 
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the St. Aubyns fades into insigni- 
ficance beside this pile of Gothic 
masonry; but the craggy slopes 
of our Cornish Mount, the peace- 
ful fishing-village at its base, the 
blue and emerald sea that kisses 
its granite feet instead of these 
barren sands, make altogether a 
fairer picture than this dark rock, 
with its gloomy ramparts and 
frowning gateways. We drive in 
under the archway, and alight at 
our hostelry of the Golden Head, 
where mine host, a lively young 
man, with a pleasant smile, takes 
our cloaks and umbrellas into his 
keeping, and leaves us to the 
conduct of the guide, a vivacious 
Norman, who looks rather like an 
animated scarecrow, and who has 
come half-way across the Gréve to 
take possession of us. 

We mount to the ramparts by 
a steep granite stair, and climb 
higher and higher; looking down 
on our left into the gardens of the 
little town, where great fig-trees 
spread their leafy branches and 
overshadow the angular patches 
of turf or pottage-garden. On 
the highest point of the ramparts 
we come suddenly upon a wide- 
open window, by which an old wo- 
man in a snowy muslin cap lies 
on a couch looking out at sea and 
sky. There is a money-box beside 
the window, with an inscription 
entreating our charity for a poor 
paralytic who has lost the use of 
her limbs. This is her life, poor 
soul, to lie and watch the changes 
of sea and sky, and see the cheer- 
ful tourists go tramping by at the 
heels of the bare-footed guide, 
saying the same things and mak- 
ing the same exclamations, from 
spring to autumn; and then comes 
the dreary winter, and fierce winds 
blow, and angry seas roll over the 
white reach of sand, and the win- 
dows must be shut, and there are 
no more sous for the poor pa- 
ralytic. 
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Our guide leaves us at the 
gate of the fortress, and we pur- 
chase tickets of admission to the 
castle and cathedral of St. Michel, 
as if for a concert or a play—a 
great improvement, by the way, 
upon the ‘ whatever you please to 
give’ system, which never pleases 
anybody; and then a friendly 
young monk takes us under his 
wing, and we follow him from the 
gloomy grandeur of the crypt to 
the delicate and airy cloisters, from 
the Salle des Chevaliers to the beau- 
tiful church, and finally mount the 
tower, to look out over the fertile 
Norman landscape, and the wide 
long sandy shore, with the rock 
called La Tombelaine, popularly 
supposed to mean ‘La tombe 
d’Héléne,’ and that narrow muddy 
stream the Céesnon, which divides 
Normandy from Brittany. 

It would need a volume to de- 
scribe the Gothic pile. Does not 
Pliny take a volume to describe 
his country house? and this an- 
cient house of the Kuights Tem- 
plars is infinitely more interesting 
than a villa in the suburbs of 
Rome. We leave the kind little 
monk on the threshold of his 
wondrous dwelling-place, whose 
various features he has expounded 
with an amiable patience, and 
we descezd a flight of stone 
steps to the little town, which con- 
sists of one steep street, where the 
inhabitants are sitting at their 
doors in the Sunday evening rest ; 
one group of old women playing 
cards with a priest, and the whole 
party too deeply absorbed in the 
game to look up as we go by. 

At the Golden Head our host 
promises us an excellent dinner if 
we will but wait twenty minutes. 
We have the Gréve, and the sandy 
lanes beyond, and the long, long 
road to Avranches in our mind, 
and suggest a cutlet or a filet de 
beuf, or anything that could be 
cooked quickly; but our host says 


‘No; give him twenty minutes ; 
so we consent to be taken into the 
salle-a-manger, a long room open- 
ing out of the kitchen, where the 
table is neatly laid for a party of 
eighteen or twenty, and there we 
wait mine host’s twenty minutes ; 
which lengthen into forty, and see 
the broad yellow light grow dim, and 
the little children of Mont St. Michel 
disporting themselves in the street 
before our window, and the gossips 
foregathering, and the domestic 
business of the Golden Head being 
carried forward in an open shop 
opposite, which seems a curious 
substitate for a back kitchen. 

At last our landlady appears 
with the soup. She is the pret- 
tiest woman we have seen in Nor- 
mandy—a brunette, with lovely 
eyes, and a sweet expression, full 
of intelligence and amiability. She 
brings us the soup, which we soon 
come to recognise as an inevitable 
preliminary to every dinner—the 
mildest broth imaginable, full of 
sopped bread; a far more whole- 
some pottage doubtless than Bis- 
que, or Crécy, or Palestine, either 
of which would be more accept- 
able to our unregenerate natures. 
After the bouillon we have the 
bouilli, which is in appearance 
slightly suggestive of cat’s-meat, 
but which, eaten with the greenest 
and sourest of gherkins, is not 
so bad as it looks. The next 
course is a dish of red mullet 
stewed in butter, which Apicius 
or Lucullus might approve. Then 
comes a gigot from the prés salés, 
and then roast fowl and salad, 
Roquefort or Gruyére cheese, and 
fruit « discrétion, a dinner which 
can hardly be considered dear at 
two shillings and a penny. When 
we begin we have the long table 
all to ourselves, a melancholy row 
of empty covers; but before we 
have finished half a dozen other 
guests have dropped in, notably 
a stout gentleman with a young 
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wife, whom we have reason to 
remember, as we meet them every- 
where. They haunt us, or we 
haunt them, throughout our holi- 
day, and it gets to be quite a 
laughing matter when we meet. 

Evening is closing in upon us 
when we drive away from the 
Golden Head, after promising the 
pretty landlady to come and spend 
a week with her in the leisurely 
days of the future; and indeed 
there is plenty of amusement and 
occupation for the artist in colours 
or pen and ink at the Norman 
Mount, and one might spend a week 
there with delight. 

It is eight o'clock, and we are 
a long way from Avranches. We 
rattle under the old archway, and 
cross the Gréve at a crawl—an 
alarming crawl when we consider 
the distance we have to traverse. 
We have not reached the sandy 
lanes before we begin to doubt 
and tremble a little as to the pro- 
bability of our seeing Avranches 
on this side of midnight. We 
propose getting out and walking 
through the Janes; but our cha- 
rioteer has infinite faith in that 
unhappy beast of his, and insists 
on our keeping our places, which, 
as we are all tired, we do. Very 
slow is our progress through those 
rustic lanes, where the old Nor- 
man homesteads and stone wells, 
with their dome-shaped covers, 
look very picturesque in the dim 
light. The glowworms have lit 
their vivid lamps in all the hedges. 
Here and there we get a glimpse 
of a cottage interior ; but the 
houses are for the most part dark, 
and this lack of light is a fact 
which we notice throughout our 
travels. Those twinkling lighted 
windows, which gleam so cheerily 
in an English village, are here un- 
seen. It would seem as if a stricter 
economy were practised, and that 
the French peasant goes to bed 
with the sun, or enjoys his supper 
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and evening gossip in the semi- 
darkness of a summer evening. 
What a relief it is, after an hour’s 
laborious progress, and after our 
driver has descended from his 
perch about a dozen times to do 
something to that wretched har- 
ness, when we emerge upon the 
hard high-road, and stop at the 
same old café we were at in the 
morning, for the horse to blow and 
the driver to refresh himself with 
another draught of cider! We re- 
sume our journey at quite a lively 
trot, with the usual accompani- 
ment of ‘Hé donc, allez donc!’ 
repeated like a tune. But not for 
long. The harness is all wrong 
again, and our friend alights to 
patch it up. Again a cheerful trot. 
We admire the glowworms, and 
the fair sweep of hill-side and 
cornfield and orchard, and begin 
to think that after all we shall get 
to Avranches on the right side of 
midnight, when something goes 
crack, and our driver jumps off his 
perch as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world for a trace to 
break every other mile or so. 

*Ce nest rien,’ he assures us 
when we inquire mildly as to the 
extent of the damage ; and on he 
rattles again with his ‘ Hé donc, 
allez donc!’ till our hearts sink 
within us at the prospect of being 
left all night on that lonely Nor- 
man road, and having to encamp 
in one of those peaceful cornfields. 
How lonely it is! We have not 
seen a vehicle of any kind since 
we leftthe Mount. There is nota 
glimmer of light in the wide land- 
scape, except the starry glow- 
worms in the hedges; and we 
are ever so many miles from Av- 
ranches. A drizzling rain is fall- 
ing too, and the air is getting 
chilly. 

It is rather a gloomy drive for 
the next hour, with a perpetual 
patching up of the harness, A 
farmer drives past us with a lively 
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white horse, and inquires kindly if 
he can be of any use—an offer which 
our coachman declines haughtily, 
and with an offended air. 

So we jog on, till at last we 
come to a straggling row of houses, 
all dark save where here and there 
the interior of a café glimmers 
duskily. Here our charioteer sud- 
denly pulls up at a corner house, 
and asks us todescend. The har- 
ness has broken down utterly at 
last. 

We alight, and go into the café, 
where the last guests are finishing 
their cider ina Dantesque gloom. 
They all troop out to look at the 
harness, and leave us alone in the 
house of entertainment, with the 
dusky old bed in the corner, and 
gloomy presses looming out of the 
shadows, and a little heap of em- 
bers expiring on the wide hearth, 
A gruesome place to be in at 
eleven o'clock on a Sunday even- 
ing, were we not so sure of the 
kindness and hearty good-will of 
the people, 

What a fuss there is about that 
harness! what running in and out, 
and fetching of lanterns and little 
bits of wood and ends of cord! The 
whole business takes a good half- 
hour, and we are still an hour from 
Avranches, with that corkscrew 
hill to climb at the end of our 
journey. At last, however, all is 
done. The wretched old traces 
and back-band have been pegged 
here and tied there; there is a 
friendly chorus of ‘Pas de danger! 
pas de danger!’ and off we go, 
this time at a really decent pace, 
for midnight is near, and perchance 
our patient steed scents his stables 
afar off on the hill-top. 

Next morning we start on the 
banquette of the diligence for Dol 
—a superb morning, and all the 
country refreshed by a night of soft 
summer showers. We have to 
struggle for those places on the 
banquette, but we get them and 
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triumph, while the interior of the 
vehicle is filled to suffocation, and 
there is a mountain of luggage on 
the roof behind us. 

What a delicious drive that is 
along the noble Norman road! such 
a road as could be hardly matched 
in England—by meadows and or- 
chards where the rosy apples ripen 
above the tawny wheat, and chest- 
nut-groves innumerable. Those 
Spanish chestnut -trees are the 
glory of the land. And so to Pont- 
orson, a quiet old town, where 
we stop for ten minutes or 80, 
and where an elderly female climbs 
a ladder to bring us a syphon 
and a carafon of cognac. The dili- 
gence is admirably horsed, by the 
way, with strong Normtan steeds, 
something like our brewers’ dray- 
horses, and we change horses fre- 
quently. We cross a river just 
outside Pontorson, and then turn 
off at an angle ; and lo, we are in 
Brittany ! 

This is Brittany. We gaze 
around with rapture, We are in 
a verdant lane, such as we have 
driven through many a time and 
for many a mile in Devonshire, in 
Kent, in Surrey. Our chief looks 
about him with an air of disap- 
pointment. 

‘I don’t think it’s worth while 
coming so far,’ he says ; ‘it’s ex- 
actly like England ; and composes 
himself to sleep again, in his snug 
corner of the banquette. 

The land is divided into very 
small fields, of all manner of shapes ; 
a three-cornered bit here, an ob- 
long patch there. The reapers are 
at work in many of these small en- 
closures. In one we see a solitary 
old woman grappling the whole 
field; in another a gang of reapers 
standing close together in a row, 
as if they had laid a wager that 
they would cut all the corn in an 
hour. Strings of horses go by, 
with picturesque wooden collars 
and blue sheepskins on their shoul- 
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ders, drawing carts of sand to be 
used as manure, We see a good 
mapy groups sitting at dinner— 
such cheerful circles, old and young ; 
the women wearing their quaint 
and various caps, all snowy white, 
or seeming so in the bright atmo- 
sphere. 

We change horses at a village, 
where there are two or three com- 
fortable-looking houses in walled 
gardens, where one might doze 
away a peaceful buried-alive kind 
of life, and need spend but little 
money—a cluster of curious old 
houses which have seen better days 
—the inevitable café cidre with its 
pendent bush, an ancient church, 
and a post-office, where we call for 
the letter-bag. 

More Devonshire lanes, and 
reapers and cowboys, and chestnut- 
groves, and white horses with blue 
sheepskin housings; and by and by 
we see the church towers of Dol- 
de-Bretagne, commanding a land- 
scape of exceeding flatness. We 
alight at the railway station, leave 
our luggage, and walk into the 
quiet old town, one of the frontier 
towns of Brittany. 

It is quiet exceedingly ; about 
on a par with Sandwich, in the 
Isle of Thanet, as to traffic. There 
is a fine wide street, with one of 
those curious old colonnades which 
soon become familiar to us as the 
distinctive feature of these old 
Breton towns; a broad pillared 
way, above which the first story of 
the houses projects. Very fine 
are the twisted columns and curious 
carvings in front of the shabby old 
shops. About two-thirds of the 
shops in every town appear to be 
bakers’ and cider shops. We see 
the big brown cakes at every turn. 
In the side streets here the houses 
are very old, and massively built 
of dark-gray granite, with great 
granite benches or counters in front 
of the ground-floor windows, on 
which some of the shopkeepers 
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exhibit their wares. Everything 
in Dol looks very dingy and dila- 
pidated, as if the march of improve- 
ment had left this quiet corner 
behind. The military element is 
less noticeable here than in Av- 
ranches, where we heard the little 
drum beat to bed, and the fifes 
sounding shrilly in the morning, 
and much marching and counter- 
marching all day long. 

The church is fine, and has been 
carefully restored, but one tower 
remains unfinished as it was left in 
the beginning of days, and looks as 
if it had been struck by lightning. 
After examining the church and 
its numerous chapels, in which the 
richly sculptured altars are for the 
most part modern, we leave by a 
door that takes us out into an open 
place, and thence find our way to 
the Hotel Notre Dame, an old 
house in an old street, very humble 
as to its exterior appearance, but 
a good old mansion within, with a 
kitchen like a Dutch picture: low 
rooms heavily timbered; an old 
oak staircase, up which one could 
drive a coach and pair; and clean- 
looking old bedchambers, with 
massive doors fastened with big 
iron latches, 

Here we sit down at the table 
@héte, and make the usual pro- 
gress from bowillon to bouilli, in 
the midst of which second course 
our stout friend and his young wife, 
whom we left last night at Mont 
St. Michel, made their entrance. 
They have had a ‘good time’ at 
the Mount, and report favourably 
of those belles chambres which Ma- 
dame Poulard, our pretty hostess, 
so cordially recommended to us. 

After dinner we drive through a 
flat Dutch-looking landscape along 
a road beside a canal, to the Mont 
Dol, a great lonely granite rock 
rising from the plain. There is a 
church at the base of the hill, and 
a little village straggling up the 
slope; and above church and village 
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we climb to a wild heathy hill-top 
overlooking land and sea, and sur- 
mounted by a little chapel and a 
big statue of our Lady of Hope. 
It is a most lovely spot, and I 
should like to spend a week at 
dull old Dol in just such summer 
weather as this, for the sake of 
rambling about this common. The 
only human creature we meet in 
our ramble is an innocent-faced 
boy, who asks us if we have met a 
sheep up yonder, and does not ask 
us for ‘a copper,’ as a British 
subject would assuredly have done 
under the circumstances. 

There is a Druidic Menhir in a 
field not far from Dol, which our 
coachman calls ‘le monument,’ 


and which he wants to show us 
and we ought to see; but our 
train starts for Rennes in an hour, 
and according to the law of the 
land we must be at the station 
twenty minutes before the starting 
of the train to book our luggage— 


no catching trains by an odd 
second or so here. So we contrive 
to exist without seeing the Menhir, 
which is a tall cone-shaped stone 
with a cross at the top, the em- 
blem of Christianity having been 
added to the Druidic monument. 

From Dol to Rennes by moon- 
light—a sleepy journey, in which 
we see but little of the landscape, 
and scarcely hear the names of 
the stations. It is nearly mid- 
night when we reach the capital 
of Brittany, where the usual hotel 
omnibus waits to convey us to the 
Grand Hétel Julien. 

It is quite a long drive from the 
station to the hotel, and we feel 
that we are in a large and pros- 
perous city. The lighted boule- 
vard is wide and handsome, and 
has an almost Parisian look. At 
the hotel we have some difficulty 
in securing rooms, and our fellow- 
traveller of the omnibus is sent 
away despairing. Hard to have 
the key of the street in a big 
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strange city, with midnight boom- 
ing from the great cathedral clock, 
close at hand. 

We do get very comfortable 
quarters, however, au troisiéme, 
and sleep soundly, though the 
great clock chimes the quarters so 
pear our pillows that it seems 
almost as if we were sleeping in 
the cathedral tower. Never, save 
at the Golden Lion of Ghent, 
have I slept quite so near the 
cathedral chimes, and there the 
carillon was maddening. Curious 
too to be waited upon by a mas- 
culine chambermaid—a young man 
in a white apron, who attends 
upon the bedchambers, and does 
his work quietly, civilly, and well, 
though the idea is intensely dis- 
agreeable to the English mind, It 
is a capital hotel, this Grand 
Hotel Julien, but somewhat ex- 
pensive as compared with the 
hostelries of smaller cities, We 
yet an excellent breakfast, and it 
must in justice be admitted that the 
tables dhéte of Brittany give very 
good value for one’s money, and that 
the healthy appetite of the English 
traveller does not leave a wide mar- 
gin for the innkeeper’s profit. Ex- 
cellent and liberal are the break- 
fasts and dinners of the Hotel 
Julien, but apartments are a little 
dearer than they might be. 

After breakfast we sally forth 
and see the city of Rennes, which 
is a Paris in little—wide streets, 
airy squares, good houses, admir- 
able shops, fine quays and markets, 
a noble museum and picture-gallery, 
numerous churches, and here and 
there a little bit of the old city, 
which was burnt down in 1720. 

To-day is a great day in Rennes, 
A new president has been elected, 
and there is a grand military and 
civil reception at the Palais de 
Justice. Handsome carriages are 
dashing up and down the Rue de 
la Monnaie, and drawing up in the 
grand square before the Palais. 
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Veterans, whose broad breasts are 
covered with medals and crosses, 
pass to and fro; officers of every 
age and every rank, in their uni- 
forms of state—epaulettes flashing, 
scabbards gleaming, spurs clanking 
on the pavement. We ask the 
reason why the flower of the 
French army are thus on view, 
and are told that it is ‘ une visite ;’ 
whereat, being but scantily en- 
lightened, we press the question 
further, and finally make out that 
somebody has been elected presi- 
dent of something, and that there 
has been an installation of some 
kind in the splendid Salle de Jus- 
tice, for which we are just too 
late, followed by a reception. 

We ask an officer if it is per- 
mitted to enter the building. He 
thinks not, pendant la visite. But 
we make bold to enter, and find a 
crowd ascending the broad stone 
staircase. We follow to a vast 
hall on the first story, and here we 


have the pleasure of seeing the 
French army in its glory—men 
who have fought in the Crimea, 
heroes of Algiers and Italy, mar- 
tyrs of the last slaughterous cam- 


paign. They have a grave and 
careworn look, many of them, as of 
men who have fought and suffered 
and seen cruel reverses and unde- 
served humiliations—their coun- 
try’s blood spilt like water, their 
national pride abased. 

The law and the church are also 
represented—counsellors in tall 
black-velvet caps, richly trimmed 
with silver braid ; advocates with 
sky-blue scarves across their silk 
gowns. A bystander to whom we 
address our questions is quite sur- 
prised to learn that our Queen’s 
Counsel do not wear silver-braided 
hats and sky-blue scarves, Imagine 
Serjeant Ballantyne in a sky-blue 
scarf, or Mr. Baron Hawkins in a 
tall velvet cap, silver-bedizened like 
a Polish nobleman in a Surrey 
melodrama, 
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The generals, the colonels, the 
captains, the abbés, the counsellors, 
the advocates pass and repass. 
There seems to be no end of them ; 
and at last we depart before they 
have ceased their perambulations. 
From the Palais de Justice we 
drive to the Champs de Mars—a 
wide gravel quadrangle, with the 
cavalry barracks on one side, and 
a raised terrace-walk on another. 
Here there is a horse-fair, like a pic- 
ture by Rosa Bonheur onan ex- 
aggerated scale ; and a most amus- 
ing business this horse-fair is. The 
horses are of the useful rather than 
the ornamental class, and are 
chiefly designed for agricultural 
purposes. Thirty to thirty-five 
pounds seems about the figure for 
the best of them, and very good of 
their class they are. We might 
take away a couple of tall bays for 
seventy pounds, which in the hands 
of a skilfal groom would make as 
good-looking a pair of carriage- 
horses, for heavy work, as one 
need care to have. We make the 
acquaintance of one honest-looking 
brute, who, we are informed, is 
two years old, and has been work- 
ing on his native farm for the last 
twelve months, 

There is one piteous feature in 
the horse-fair from which we tarn 
with aching hearts. The super- 
annuated cavalry horses are drawn 
up in a row in front of the bar- 
racks, to be sold with all their 
faults; and, alas, for some of 
these the knacker’s-yard would 
be a haven of blessed repose. 
Some of them are like that horse 
Petruchio rede on his wedding- 
morning, or at any rate recall the 
memory of that much-afflicted 
steed. There they stand meekly, 
while their faults, misfortunes, 
and vices are called over to the 
speculative crowd. What will be 
their fate when the day’s sale is 
over, and they pass into strange 
stables ? 
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From the Champs de Mars we 
make a circuit of the city ; ascend 
to the Jardin des Plantes, beauti- 
fully situated on rising ground; 
and thence, with occasional stop- 
pages, to contemplate some pic- 
turesque relic of the past, to the 
museum on the quay, where we 
spend an hour or so very plea- 
santly, looking at a fine collection 
of pictures, and a still finer one of 
prints, etchings, and drawings of 
all kinds, by the old masters, ex- 
quisitely arranged. 

The quays are all alive with vari- 
ous laundry establishments, in which 
we see the washerwomenof Brittany 
manipulating their clients’ linen on 
stone benches by the river-side, 
slapping and banging it with their 
wooden beetles. How anything in 
the way of Manchester goods or 
Rouennerie, Irish linen or Flemish, 
ever holds together for a month 
against such ill-usage is a marvel. 
Balzac’s hero should have taken 
the peau de chagrin to one of these 
laundry establishments, and had it 
beetled. The indestructible fabric 
which defied hydraulic pressure 
must have succumbed to the fe- 
rocity of one of these belles blanch- 
isseuses de la Bretagne. 

From Rennes we go to Vitré— 
three-quarters of an hour’s journey 
by rail—the oldest city in Brit- 
tany, or rather the city which has 
best preserved its antiquity. It 
is a marvel of medieval beauty. 
Pompeii itself could not be more 
interesting or more characteristic 
of a departed age. We feel as if 
we lived in the days of Quentin 
Durward as we look up at the old 
town-wall, in a wonderful state of 
preservation, with its massive bas- 
tion towers, its granite curtain from 
bastion to bastion, its machico- 
lated parapets and curious conical 
roofs, Some of the towers have 
been made into private dwelling- 
houses. The old castle is used as 
a barrack, and we see the soldiers 


being drilled in the wide court- 
yard, . 

The town is built on a slope, 
the narrow streets, steep and 
stony, widening into open spaces 
at the top of the hill. There is 
hardly a house that looks newer 
than the sixteenth century, for the 
few that have been rebuilt have 
preserved much of their original 
character. In the better streets the 
houses are all built with the upper 
story projecting over the lower, 
leaving a wide covered way be- 
neath. The pavement of this 
colonnade is, in most cases, raised 
three or four feet above the level 
of the road, and seems to be formed 
of solid blocks of granite. Before 
one house there is an auction go- 
ing on—the selling-off of a de- 
parted cloth-merchant’s stock-in- 
trade. The buyers, chiefly women, 
are sitting in a circle round the 
auctioneer, working busily, and 
making a pleasant afternoon of it. 
There is a good deal of fun going 
on; and the auctioneer evidently 
knows what he is about. 

An old man with whom we con- 
verse tells us proudly that Vitré 
is the first and last town in Brit- 
tany—the first on arriving and 
the last on departing. But as we 
found our way into the romantic 
province by Dol, and shall leave 
it by St. Malo, the fact hardly 
comes home to us as vividly as it 
might. 

The cathedral at Vitré is fine, 
and boasts an exterior pulpit richly 
carved in the flamboyant style. 
There is an old convent oppo- 
site the church, and a spacious 
covered market-place of modern 
date, where we amuse ourselves 
for half an hour bargaining for 
lace and embroidery with a good- 
tempered and very business-like 
market-woman, who will not turn 
away money. 

There is an open square a little 
way beyond the church, on which 
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look three or four houses of a su- 
perior class, which one would 
ascribe at a venture to the days 
of the thirteenth Louis. Then 
there is a little green boulevard, 
sloping to the ramparts, and sha- 
dowed on one side by the high wall 
of the castle, ancient and massive 
and gray, with a bastion tower 
jutting out here and there at an 
angle. Well may Skinner Prout, 
the water-colour painter, have loved 
these crumbling old cities of Brit- 
tany, for they are infinitely rich in 
form and colour, and deeply inter- 
esting by association with past 
glories. 

The boulevard leads usto a pretty 
walk along the ramparts, looking 
down a steep slope to the river, 
which seems a long way below us, 
and on the brink of which the 
usual beetling process is in active 
operation. The white caps and 
animated forms of the laundresses 
give life and colour to the scene. 
A scattered village lies down there 
in the valley by the winding river. 

We follow the ramparts for 
some distance, and then get back 
into the town by a dark and mas- 
sive archway, and descend another 
hilly street, with much pausing be- 
fore wonderful old doorways and 
winding granite stairs, such as one 
sees here and there in the unsa- 
vouriest wynds of the Canongate. 
In some of these half-timbered 
houses the carvings are wonder- 
fully rich—grinning faces or carven 
shields on every story, and the 
jatting ends of the great timbers 
carved in every imaginable device. 
The steeply-sloping roofs with their 
hooded windows are deliciously pic- 
turesque—generally a double row 
of windows in the dark-gray roof, 
the upper hood much smaller 
than the lower, and a large cen- 
tral opening for taking up the 
winter stock of fire-wood, which is 
always stored in the top of the 
house. We saw this storing of 
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wood going on in many places in 
the blazing July weather, at a time 
when a handful of hot ashes on the 
hearth seemed all-sufficient for the 
needs of the household. 

We discovered an excellently- 
furnished table d’héte at the hotel 
near the station, and on leaving 
found our hostess awaiting us in 
the hall with a special dish of 
apricots, as if pleased to pay some 
little attention to strangers—only 
one small instance of that unvary- 
ing courtesy which we encountered 
everywhere. 

It is growing dusk by this time, 
but we have just an hour for stroll- 
ing about the wonderful old streets 
before the train leaves for Rennes, 
and very pleasant we find this hour. 

It is supper-time at Vitré, and 
the inhabitants are sitting on their 
doorsteps with basins in their laps, 
eating the national cabbage-soup. 
Gossip and supper are going on 
everywhere ; and though there is 
an absolute absence of anything 
approaching luxury or the coarse 
plenty of an English manufactar- 
ing town, there is no appearance 
of squalid poverty anywhere, and 
there is a general air of order and 
contentment. A peaceable happy 
people, one would say; satisfied 
with a little, taking care of their 
money, preserving old customs, 
unambitious, simple-minded. 

We leave Vitré regretfully, es- 
pecially lamenting our inability to 
see Les Rochers, the seat of 
Madame de Sevigné. The sun 
is setting redly behind those 
grand old granite walls. There 
are flowers blooming in the deep- 
set windows of the old bastion 
towers; where the archers sent 
forth their cruel rain of arrows 
the scarlet geranium flourishes 
abundantly, or the vine clings with 
loving tendrils to the gray stone. 

From Rennes to Vannes is a 
longish journey, through a pretty 
and fertile landscape. Some part 
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of the country through which we 
go is wilder and more picturesque 
than the usual fields and lanes and 
chestnut-woods. There are rugged 
hills and quarries, and the land- 
scape reminds us of the single line 
of rail between Shrewsbury and 
Llandrindod. 

Vannes is a shabby old town, 
with a few fine buildings, and a 
good deal that is old and interest- 
ing, but with not much to catch 
the eye of the eager tourist. We 
jolt along a dusty boulevard in the 
usual omnibus to the Hétel Vincent 
du Commerce, which we are assured 
is a most comfortable hostelry. 
Bat before we reach the hotel we 
have made up our minds, guided 
by the experience of a friendly 
fellow-traveller, to push on to 
Auray in the evening, there being 
nothing to be seen at Vannes to 
occupy us more than a couple of 
hours. 

The two principal churches pos- 
sess a certain grandeur, and are 
interesting architecturally, but they 
look poor and shabby, perhaps 
more especially so after that splen- 
did heathen temple, the cathedral 
at Rennes, which has just been 
restored with marvellous richness, 
its interior one glow of coloured 
marbles and gilding. We hear 
some divine singing in a convent 
church, one contralto voice worthy 
to be remembered for a lifetime, and 
then, having ‘done’ the churches, 
endeavour to find a voiture de place. 

Not a vehicle of any kind is to 
be seen in the important city of 
Vannes; but on inquiring of a 
native we are told to apply round 
the corner, where a large white 
board painted with large black 
letters informs us that Gouhipel 
lets carriages and horses of exceed- 
ing excellence. 

Nor is Gouhipel the only man 
who can oblige us. His next-door 
neighbour, Glou, also lets carriages ; 
and his next neighbour again, 
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with a still more outlandish name, 
follows the same trade. There 
must be a plethora of vehicles for 
hire in this particular spot. 

All three houses have a look of 
afternoon repose. There are no 
carriages standing about, no sign 
of stable or steed, no loafing ost- 
ler gossiping with his underling in 
an archway, no appearance of life, 
human or equine. We ring M. 
Gouhipel’s bell, which summons, 
after some delay, is responded to 
byMadame Gouhipel; who,on being 
questioned, replies that there is a 
carriage, yes, assuredly, but it is 
out at this moment, and she will 
fetch it, an operation which she 
assures us will be performed in 
five minutes; whereupon she dis- 
appears at the back of the premises, 
and we see her no more. 

Many minutes elapse, and our 
chief, growing impatient, insists 
upon ringing Glou’s bell, which we 
feel to be a breach of faith with 
Madame Gouhipel. But this dis- 
honourable act profits him nothing, 
as Madame Glou informs us that 
her carriages are all out—where, 
Heaven knows. Application to 
number three produces the same 
result; and so we wait another 
quarter of an hour or so, when 
Madame Gouhipel reappears, and 
informs us that the voiture will be 
at our service tout de suite. We 
have learned by this time what 
value to attach to this phrase, so 
we tell her that we will walk on, 
and the vehicle can follow us. 

We do walk on, and look at the 
old streets and half-timbered houses 
for at least three-quarters of an 
hour, till at last we see our chariot 
approaching in the distance at the 
usual rattle. Such a carriage—a 
kind of superannuated tilbury, with 
a leather hood anda leather apron, 
and a little wooden perch in front 
for the driver. The driver wears 
the Breton costume, which we see 
for the first time in Vannes. 

D 
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It is something like the dress 
of a Spanish muleteer, and has a 
very picturesque effect—a broad 
felt hat with a velvet band, like a 
sombrero, a short black jacket 
with many buttons. The Breton 
properly should wear breeches, 
black stockings, and shoes with 
large silver buckles ; but those we 
saw were degenerate as to the 
lower man, and wore trousers. 

We inquire our coachman’s fare 
& Vheure, to which he replies three 
francs. We venture to remark, 
with all due submission, that the 
fare at Rennes for a far better 
vehicle was one franc seventy-five ; 
to which he responds, with a 
Spanish dignity, that his fare is 
three francs, implying that we may 
take him or leave him. 

There are no steps, and we 
ascend by the wheel, and seat our- 
selves; whereupon M. Gouhipel 
bolts us in with a massive bolt, 
which shoots into an iron socket, 
and secures the apron as firmly as 
if we were state prisoners. We 
inform M. Gouhipel that we wish 
to see all that there is of the oldest 
and most interesting in Vannes. 
He suggests the new cavalry bar- 
racks in course of construction ; 
and though this hardly meets our 
views we assent, and the white pony 
trots off at the leisurely pace of a 
pony that knows he is working by 
the hour. We see many curious 
old bits of mediwval domestic 
architecture on our way up the 
hill to the barracks, and one old 
woman spinning in an upper win- 
dow, who looks the image of the 
wicked fairy whose distaff pierced 
the pretty princess’s palm. The 
barracks are to accommodate five 
thousand men, and will be very 
fine when completed. Everywhere 
we see new barracks building and 
the military life extending itself, 
and at least half the men we meet 
seem to be priests or soldiers. 

From the barracks we descend 
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the hill again, and drive along @ 
fine boulevard by the river shaded 
by good old trees. Here we see 
the backs of some of the best houses 
in the place, very old and pictar- 
esque some of them, with gardens 
sloping down to the river. Thence 
to the quay, where there is a very 
small display of shipping; and 
thence to the new chapel built by 
the Jesuit Fathers, who have a 
very important scholastic establish- 
ment here. The chapel, with its 
lofty vaulted roof and galleries for 
the pupils, is beautiful, quite per- 
fect of its kind. 

We drive past two or three 
houses of a fine type, the real 
French chateau, entre cour et 
jardin. They look as if they 
belonged to the eighteenth century, 
and are in the occupation of 
noblesse, a8 our coachman proudly 
informed us. 

We go to the other end of the 
town to look at the old barracks, 
which are certainly shabby, and 
the prison, which is very much 
like them. Then we rattle across 
the dreary square, an expanse of 
dusty gravel, past the cathedral, 
and back to our hotel and the 
comfortable table @héte, where we 
get an excellent dinner, prior to 
being taken back to the station in 
the useful omnibus. 

We are at Auray in little more 
than an hour after leaving Vannes, 
and are driven along a newly-made 
boulevard to the quaint little town, 
where the illuminated town-clock 
shines out upon the dusk, and where 
there seems more life and bustle 
than usual in the street just in 
front of the Pavillon d’en Haut, 
where we take up our quarters for 
the night. A very comfortable 
pavillun it is, with a most agree- 
able hostess, and a pretty chamber- 
maid, all smiles and good-nature, 
in her graceful Breton costume of 
dark-gray stuff trimmed with black 
velvet, and white-muslin cap, 
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collar, and sleeves. She is so 
pleased when we admire her dress. 
The hotel is deservedly popular, 
and the proprietor is adding two 
long rows of new bedrooms open- 
ing out of an airy corridor. 

Alas, we have but one night to 
stay in Auray, and it is a place 
where one might well spend a week. 
It is the centre for all those Druidic 
remains in which Brittany is so 
rich. It is famous for its neigh- 
bouring church of St. Anned’ Auray, 
whither on the twenty-sixth of 
each July the pious Bretons make 
their pilgrimage. Here also is the 
shrine of those devoted Royalists 
who were executed at Auray in the 
latter days of the Revolution, after 
the luckless descent upon Quiberon. 
The slaughter went on for three 
weeks, and nearly a thousand 
victims were shot down and buried 
in a field now called the Champ 
des Martyrs. 

Dusky as the summer night is, 
with the moon hidden by drifting 
clouds, we descend one of the steep 
streets to a walk overhanging the 
river. The night scene is eminently 
picturesque—villas perched high 
among wooded grounds on the 
steep slope behind us ; below, an 
old stone bridge, the dark river, a 
cluster of old peaked roofs, and a 
barge and a brig or two lying 
along the shore ; a dense alley of 
trees showing dark against the 
shadowy hill beyond the bridge— 
all things seen indistinctly in the 
fitful light. 

We determine to get up at six 
next morning, and tosee all we can 
of Auray before the ten-o’clock 
train carries us off to St. Brieuc. 
I open my window wide to let in 
the cool night air, and all through 
the night I am conscious of a per- 
petual perambulation of sabots on 
the stony streets. Who it is who 
walks about Auray all night I have 
no idea, but the sabots never cease 
to go clumping along the stones, 
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and between four and five in the 
morning Auray has evidently begun 
the busy round of life and labour. 

We go out in the early morning, 
peep in at aconvent chapel where 
the wood floors are being polished, 
walk through a little grove on a 
hill, and ascend an observatory 
tower to survey the surrounding 
landscape. The most ancient part 
of the town lies below us on the 
other side of the bridge. We de- 
scend to theriver-bank by a serpen- 
tine path, and pass below a walled 
garden with a vine-shaded arcade 
level with the top of the wall, 
where a priest is walking slowly 
up and down in the early morning 
reading his Breviary. 

What a chapter Balzac could 
have written about that vine-sha- 
dowed walk and solitary priest, 
and the atmosphere of quiet that 
surrounded him ! 

Very quaint and curious are the 
narrow old streets on the other side 
of the bridge. Doors and windows 
are all open, and we see the daily 
life going on. Every one has a 
contented look, save in one alley 
where there is a feminine quarrel, 
in which sarcasm is flung from 
door-step to door-step in a shrill 
nasal that defies the English un- 
derstanding. We can only catch 
a word here and there; but it is 
a wordy war of exceeding bitter- 
ness. 

The church is old and curious, 
with several side chapels, and many 
of those tablets on which the pious 
devotee records his gratitude for 
mercies granted or for gifts be- 
stowed —‘ reconnaissance a St. 
Anne,’ or St. Joachim, or St. Jo- 
seph—with a date attached, a date 
which would doubtless recall some 
bitter time of trial and merciful 
relief—some night of sorrow fol- 
lowed by a morning of joy. Some- 
times there is even a little picture 
to show the nature of the boon won 
by saintly intercession—a sick-bed, 
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a beloved child lying low. The 
sternest Protestant must admire 
and respect a faith so implicit and 
simple, a religion so closely allied 
with love. 

There are two model ships hang- 
ing up in the nave, with the last 
improvements in ship-building— 
votive offerings no doubt. They 
look curiously modern in the gray 
crumbling old church. 

It is market morning. As we 
go back to the bridge we meet 
women carrying their baskets of 
stores—a little fruit, a few dried 
fish, a big brown loaf—all of the 
humblest description. We pass 
the granite walls of old gardens 
where the figs and magnolias have 
grown into tall and spreading trees. 
There are oleanders blooming be- 
fore a humble café—flowers and 
fertility everywhere. 

The market is full of busy life 
when we get back to the centre of 
the town. The genteel ménagéres 
of Auray are out with their bonnes 
and baskets, or in some cases car- 
rying their own baskets, bargaining 
sharply for butter, and difficult to 
be convinced as to the freshness of 
eggs. There is a row of booths 
for toys and trinketry of the Brum- 
magem kind outside the market. 

But we must leave the fasci- 
nating scene, and hurry back to 
the Pavillon d’en Haut, where an 
exclusive breakfast is to be served 
for us half an hour before the table 
@héte, in order that we may be in 
time for the train. . A very excel- 
lent breakfast it is, and deeply con- 
cerned is the black-eyed Spanish- 
looking waiter to find we are 
running away without seeing the 
lions of the neighbourhood. We 
pledge ourselves to come again next 
year—and mean it. And now the 
clock with its double set of hands 
points to half-past nine de la ville, 
which means ten minutes to ten 
de la gare, and our omnibus is 
ready and off we go. 
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It is rather a long journey from 
Auray to St. Brienc, passing 
through Pontivy, which we are 
told is hardly worth seeing, and 
where there is not so much as a 
buffet. We are quite overcome by 
thirst by and by, and the obliging 
guard stops the train for an extra 
five minutes or so at a small sta- 
tion, and we go across the road to 
a café and refresh ourselves with 
the national cider. 

St. Brieuc is a large and pros- 
perous-looking town, with a very 
fine old church and a handsome 
new one. We saw the old church 
at dusk, and in that dim religious 
light the gray old Gothic pile struck 
me as more beautiful than any 
church we had seen in our travels. 
There is much variety and rich- 
ness too in the exterior of the 
building. 

There are many old half-timber- 
ed houses and picturesque narrow 
ways in St. Brieuc, but the general 
effect is more modern than any 
town we have seen except Rennes. 
Trade seems to be brisk, and im- 
provements are going on apace. 
The Palais de Justice is on a hill, 
surrounded by well-planted gar- 
dens, from which there is a mag- 
nificent view across a wild and 
rocky ravine to the distant sea, 
and the Tour de Cesson, a large 
round tower, half of which was 
blown away by Henry IV. The 
part that remains serves as a sea- 
mark, and is now private property; 
but its noble owner is under agree- 
ment to keep it standing. 

From St. Brieue we go on 
by rail to Pleny-Jugon, or rather 
Pleny, at which wayside station we 
find an émnibus ready to convey 
us to Dinan. There are more pas- 
sengers for Dinan than the omni- 
bus will hold ; but in the scramble 
we are lucky enough to secure 
places on the driver’s bench, and 
off we go, up and down hill, 
through the bright fertile country, 
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to Jugon, a curious little town in 
the cleft of two hills, very humble, 
very obscure nowadays, but once 
famous for its castle, which was 
considered an important strong- 
hold : 

* Qui a Bretagne sans Jugon 

A chape sans chaperon.’ 

It is a long drive to Dinan. We 
change horses once, and stop twice 
for cider-drinking all round. We 
pass many wayside crosses of 
roughly-hewn granite—one with 
seven crosses, dedicated to Notre 
Dame des Douleurs. The country 
is delicious—orchards and corn- 
fields, hill and valley. We come 
at last to a stone quarry, and the 
gates of the vast lunatic asylum, 
Les Bas Foins, kept by the Bro- 
thers of St. Jean de Dieu. It is 
one of the finest asylums in Eu- 
rope—a noble building, with a 
handsome chapel, in extensive 
grounds, its situation on the hill- 
side simply perfect. 

Dinan was all astir with life and 
gaiety when we arrived, for there 
were to be races next day, and a féte 
in the evening. Of all the towns 
we had seen this good old city of 
Dinan struck us as by far the pret- 
tiest and best for residence, though 
it must be confessed that many of 
its streets are narrow and dirty, 
and that it is by no means free 
from the usual drawback of abomin- 
able odours. 

The suburbs are magnificent ; 
the old houses and streets full of 
interest, and strictly medieval. 
The walls and bastion towers and 
city gates are in a remarkable state 
of preservation. There is a fine 
bedlinaed with good old well- 
grown trees—one of those noble ave- 
nues which recall our own splendid 
ancestral parks, and which one so 
rarely sees in France, where most of 
the boulevards seem to have been 
= ~ last three years, 

to be struggling for life against 
all the diseases which attack an 


unhealthy sycamore in its infancy. 
This boulevard runs parallel with 
the city wall, which has been util- 
ised by the inhabitants of the prin- 
cipal street, who have built their 
summer pavilions on the ramparts, 
and their stables against the walls 
—on the lean-to principle—and 
made their kitchen-gardens in the 
moat. The general effect of these 
various kiosks and temples, and 
gardens rich in standard fig-trees 
and magnolias, and the grand 
old granite wall dominating all 
things, is delightfully picturesque, 
and I cannot imagine an in- 
habitant of Dinan ever growing 
tired of this noble terrace under 
the tall elms. 

There is another promenade 
as interesting, and that is the walk 
along the top of the ramparts 
on the other side of the town, 
overlooking the deep valley, with 
its little fishing-village on the 
banks of the Rance, and the mag- 
nificent viaduct which crosses the 
river at an appalling height. There 
is a public garden behind the 
church of St. Sauveur bounded 
by this walk; and to come upon 
it suddenly, as we did, on a sum- 
mer’s night, with a broad golden 
moon shining above a bank of 
dark cloud, is a thing to be re- 
membered. 

We were lucky enough to get 
comfortable rooms at the Hoétel 
de la Poste, in spite of the races ; 
but a little later English travel- 
lers were sent away despairing, 
every room being full, and the 
active manageress nearly beside 
herself with the rush of custom. 
This hotel faces the Grande Place 
on one side, and on the other com- 
mands a view of surpassing beauty 
—asa vast range of wooded hills, 
dotted about with white-walled 
villas, and in the middle distance 
the chapel of Les Bas Foins. 

The churches of St. Malo and 
St. Sauveur are both fine, For 
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my own part I prefer the former, 
as the grander and loftier of the 
two. Some of the stone carved- 
work in the side chapels of St. 
Sauveur is remarkable for its rich- 
ness ; and here, in a Romanesque 
shrine, lies the heart of Du Gues- 
clin, whose body was buried at St. 
Denis with the kings of France. 

There is a statue, and a very 
bad one, of the famous knight, in 
the Grande Place, a dusty oblong 
enclosure, with an avenue of me- 
diocre trees all round it, and 
wooden benches here and there. 

The decoration of this place 
with lines of coloured lamps, in the 
old Vauxhall style, was going on 
industriously this Saturday after- 
noon, 

After church, next morning, 
we proceed to the omnibus office, 
where the ‘patron’ has private 
carriages for hire, to see if we can, 
without submitting to extortion, 
get a carriage for an exploration 
of the environs—La Fontaine des 
Eaux, the Chateau of La Garaye, 
and some other points of interest. 
But we find that all available vehi- 
cles have been engaged for the 
races; and, perhaps yielding to a 
natural leaning that way, we de- 
termine to do as all Dinan is do- 
ing, and to see the races. Omni- 
_ buses are to ply to and fro be- 
tween the town and the racecourse, 
something like three miles out, and 
all up hill, from one o’clock up- 
wards ; so we go and explore some 
of the old streets, peep into a con- 
vent chapel, admire a convent gar- 
den where two magnolia-trees are 
in fall bloom, ask a few questions, 
and return to the city gates at 
half-past one, just in time to fill 
the last vacant places in an omni- 
bus which is on the peint of start- 
ing. The blue-bloused ‘ patron’ 
beckons to us, and hands us in; 
and off we go rattling up the hill, 
and are soon engaged in a lively 
conversation with a gentleman who 
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is taking his wife and a tiny black- 
and-tan terrier to the races; the 
dog would be unhappy if left at 
home, his owner informs me. 

Every one is going to the races. 
Omnibus after omnibus passes us, 
drawn by four horses or two; 
wagonettes, carts with the peasant 
proprietor and his family all sit- 
ting with broad happy faces behind 
a very small horse. These small 
Breton horses, my friend informs 
me, are invaluable. They will work 
all day and be fresh to the last, 
are very easily fed, good-tempered, 
and docile, and if well groomed 
and corn-fed, which they never are 
bere, would be by no means bad- 
looking. I long to take one of 
the patient little animals home to 
a comfortable stable, and have him 
fed and petted after the manner of 
English ponies. 

The racecourse is a fine open 
stretch of sward on the top of the 
hill, a belt of trees encircling it. 
The whole area is enclosed, and 
admission only to be had by ticket. 
There are two public stands, and 
a private stand for the club. Ad- 
mission to the grand stand costs 
two francs and a half, and from 
its benches we have a splendid view 
of the course and paddock. Blue 
blouses are hanging on all the 
trees, even to the topmost branches, 
at a height that looks perilous. 
The enclosure is girdled by serried 
ranks of spectators, all seeming 
happy and orderly. Once or twice 
a little knot of blouses enter the 
sacred precincts without tickets, 
but retire with ignominy before the 
indignant remonstrances of a mem- 
ber of the club. There are two 
or three gendarmes riding about, 
but they seem more for show than 
use, as there is nothing approach- 
ing disorder, 

The races are capital, after their 
fashion. The first three or four are 
trot montant—trotting-matches—in 
one of which, for native horses, a 
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fine black stepper maintains a lead 
of half a mile or so for the whole 
time, and leaves his competitors no- 
where. There is a spirited flat- 
race; @ military steeplechase, well 
ridden by the owners of the horses ; 
and then a steeplechase, with fif- 
teen obstacles, for which there are 
only two entries, both horses rid- 
den by English jockeys. 

This last race was magnificent 
—as fine a display of English 
pluck and tenacity as was ever 
exhibited on Epsom Downs; and 
when, after a close race twice 
round the course, the leading horse 
refused a jump, lost time, and gave 
the advantage to his opponent, the 
excitement was intense. It culmi- 
nated when the two horses came 
over the last barrier with their 
noses in a line ; and when Waugh, 
flogging desperately, got his horse 
past the judge’s chair and won by 
a neck, the hearty English cheers 
rang out a greeting for both riders, 
winner and loser being alike worthy 
of praise. The men rode back to 
the weighing-ground side by side 
like brothers. 

A sunset ramble on the ram- 
parts above the wondrous viaduct, 
and then for the /éte, which is to 
be in its glory at nine o'clock. 
The Grande Place is really a pretty 
scene, lit by chains and festoons of 
many-coloured lamps, more richly 
than ever poor old Vauxhall was 
lighted in the days of its thou- 
sands of additional lamps. There 
is to be dance-music at nine and 
& ball in the dusty enclosure ; but 
when we approach the scene, the 
lamps are still being lighted, and 
the Grande Place seems to be given 
over to the care of a juvenile sol- 
dier of some seventeen summers or 
so, who marches up and down be- 
fore one of the openings, and for- 
bids the crowd to enter. 

‘ Allez!’ he says, looking at us 
with intense enmity; ‘allez! de- 
hors !’ 
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His knowledge of his native 
tongue seems for a long time to be 
confined to these two words, so in- 
cessantly does he repeat them. 

‘ Dehors ! he cries, with a flou- 
rish of his bayonet, to another 
group of intruders; ‘allez 

Not feeling inclined to yield to 
this beardless warrior, we enter and 
defy him. When we have got in 
he evidently feels powerless to get 
us out, and submits with a sullen 
indignation, walking up and down 
before the opening of the Place, 
and giving occasional thrusts with 
his bayonet atsmall boys. Butwhen 
we, with other intruders, venture 
to seat ourselves on the inner side 
of a bench under the trees, his 
wrath waxes hot, and he comes at 
us with his bayonet, and orders us 
off with his authoritative ‘Dehors!’ 

We are British subjects, and 
our temper will not brook this 
tyranny. 

I don’t know that we particu- 
larly want to be there, for the 
place is crowded and dusty and the 
night is warm, but we are not go- 
ing to be ousted by this youngster. 
I even feel his military grip upon 
my arm, and I tell him, as spokes- 
man for my party, that we will not 

0. 
‘What?’ he interrogates, ‘ you 
will not budge—you will not 
budge ?” 

And he lifts his bayonet as with 
direst intent; then waves it feebly, 
and walks off to tell a brother in 
arms, who evidently laughs at him ; 
for he comes back disconcerted, and 
on returning finds that the crowd 
have by this time occupied the 
other and more sacred side of the 
bench giving on the inner parallelo- 
gram, where there is anon to be 
dancing. 

On this his indignation culmi- 
nates. 

‘Non, non! pas sur cété! he 
cries, feeling that the citadel is 
taken; and after this he contents 
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himself by marching up and down 
after new-comers, like a guard of 
honour, muttering his ‘ Allez!’ and 
* Dehors !’ 

The clocks strike nine, and the 
band begins to play an operatic 
selection, Then comes dance-music, 
but the crowd is too deep and close 
for us to see the dancing. Every- 
thing is quiet, peaceable, and or- 
derly, and we leave the crowd in 
the height of enjoyment, In the 
language of the penny-a-liner, fes- 
tivities are kept up till a late hour. 
At the Hotel de la Poste nobody 
goes to bed till two o'clock in the 
morning. But I go to my quiet 
chamber au seconde, and turn my 
back upon all the splendours of the 
féte, to see the yellow moon riding 
high above hill and valley and 
wood and water, castle and chapel, 
and to hear the silver chime of Les 
Bas Foins telling the solemn night 
hours, 

We have been told that the 
steamer between Dinan and St. 
Malo will be much crowded on 
these race-days, and our days in 
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Brittany are numbered so closely 
that we cannot wait till the races 
are over; so we lose one of 
the pleasures we had especially 
counted upon — the steamboat 
journey down the Rance, and go 
to Dinard by diligence, a lovely 
drive, and from Dinard across the 
water to St. Malo. 

Of St. Malo, save that its sands 
and bathing are superb, there is 
not much to be said. It is a busy 
town, with good hotels. We choose 
the Hotel Franklin, notable for its 
excellent table and well-furnished 
cleanly bedrooms. Chateaubriand’s 
tomb on the Grand Bé is well worth 
a visit, Dinard I fancy would be a 
very pleasant place to stay at, but 
Dinan is to my mind the town of 
all others to delight and satisfy 
the English visitor. Itis very easy 
of access. The South-Western 
Railway Company's steamers from 
Southampton to St. Malo sail three 
times a week—and splendid boats 
they are—and the steamer goes 
from St. Malo to Dinan every 
day. 
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Ir commonly happens that when 
a private person, for the first time 
in his life, pays a visit of inspection 
to any one of our great prisons, 
he regards as the most striking 
feature of the establishment the 
meek patience and extreme doci- 
lity manifested by those whose 
residence there is for the time 
compulsory. Nor is this difficult 
to account for, The impression 
prevalent amongst good honest 
folk, both in town and country, is 
that the thief, the habitual defier 
and setter-at-naught of the laws 
of his country—the individual 
who, daring the whole array of 
grim machinery invented and 
set in motion for the catching 
and caging of criminals, still 
makes the business of his life 
robbery and plunder—must be an 
animal not easy totame. They— 
the good honest folk above men- 
tioned—picture the incorrigible 
evil-doer as a ruffian of spirit, 
a desperate devil-may-care, for 
whom a gaol has no terrors, and 
who, knowing exactly the powers 
of governor and gaolers, and 
despising them, would make no 
scruple in snapping his fingers at 
the one, and laughing in the face 
of the others, and bidding them 
do their worst. 

Taking a broad view of the 
matter, nothing can be more un- 
like reality than such a fancy 
picture of the incorrigible offender 
against the criminal law. To be 
sure there are exceptions to the 
rule. There are ruffianly gaol- 
birds, ofa feather perhaps with the 
common order, inasmuch as one 
nest contains them, but differing 
in their manners and customs as 
vultures and crows, or eagles and 


sparrow-hawks. The more insig- 
nificant kind—‘ birds’ of the spar- 
row-hawk and carrion-crow sort— 
are by far the most common crea- 
tures of prey, who prefer to oper- 
ate when a victim’s back is to- 
wards them, or when his weak 
or helpless condition renders swift 
retaliation unlikely. 

Thievery is not a trade at which 
an individual is bound to grow 
more adept the longer he practises 
it. There are scores and hundreds 
of poor petty cobblers and bunglers 
at the craft who begin prison ex- 
perience on the strength of ‘snatch- 
ing’ a handkerchief at the age of 
nine or ten, and who, thirty years 
afterwards, although meanwhile 


. they have worked diligently, and 


canreckon countless summary con- 
victions against them, have not 
advanced beyond petty larcency, 
and who finally descend into their 
ignoble graves without having 
attained the honours of Portland 
or Chatham, or being presented 
by government with that certi- 
ficate of merit—a ticket-of-leave. 
Very different these from the 
birds of bolder mettle, the vul- 
tures and eagles of the fraternity, 
provided more formidably in the 
matters of length and strength of 
wing, and capacity of beak and 
talons. Of the feathered few are 
those who will stoop to no smaller 
game than a prime booty of gold- 
smiths’ goods, or a few boxes of 
gold-dust in transit by railway, 
or the rich sacking of a widow's 
and orphan’s assurance company, 
or a poor man’s savings- 
Such birds as these, however, are 
not snared every day; and when 
they are, all the town hears of it. 
But it is only during their trial 
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that even such great creatures as 
these appear invested with a cer- 
tain degree of Brummagen hero- 
ism. It is not easy to put salt on 
the tails of these wily ones ; and 
when the law has at last succeeded 
in doing so, money in abundance 
is not wanting for the employment 
of those who are skilful in reliev- 
ing a client from the saline in- 
convenience mentioned. At all 
events, there is sure to be tremen- 
dous excitement over the matter, 
a crowded court and piecemeal 
account, supplied hour by hour, 
in the newspapers. But it is 
extraordinary when the affair has 
reached its most thrilling stage, 
and public expectation stands 
breathless and a-tiptoe for the 
result, what a sudden ending it 
all has. ‘Guilty,’ says the jury. 
‘Two years’ hard labour,’ pro- 
nounces his lordship from the 
judicial bench ; and from that very 
instant almost the bitterness of 


the sentence begins to operate. 
‘The unfortunate gentleman at 
the bar,’ as, in a voice betokening 
at least brotherly sympathy, the 


learned counsel retained for 
the defence has but just now 
called him, is, by the judge’s 
few brief words, for the time as 
effectually cut off from the world 
as though the dock in which he 
lately stood was a coffin, and the 
law had clapped the lid on. 
Before his eloquent friend, the 
counsel, has changed his wig and 
gown for a civilised costume, the 
pale wretch, still wearing his gen- 
tlemanly attire and his rings and 
watch-chain, and still with his 
flowing beard adorning his chin, 
and his luxuriant hair brushed to 
the best advantage, has been taken 
“below,” and is cooling his heated 
blood in one of a range of tiny 
dungeons with a grated door, com- 
mon to the day’s batch ofconvicted 
felons who, when the court rises, 
are to be carted off to Holloway 
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or Coldbath-fields. There may 
be a certain amount of truth in 
the popular reproach, that there 
is one law for the rich, and another 
for the poor; but of a surety the 
distinction has its bounds. By 
no chance does it pass the prison- 
portals. The hearse-like vehicle 
containing the bodies of those 
who, for a period, have departed 
from free life, arrives at the dread- 
ful doors ; they swing open ; but 
so jealously, that they are slammed 
to again, so as almost to graze 
the wheels of the black coach as 
it enters; and from that time the 
swell swindler and the most un- 
interesting common ‘ prig’ of the 
vehicle’s freight are as one. There 
is in attendance, in the gaol-lob- 
by, a small committee of reception 
—the photographer, who takes 
the portraits of the newly arrived; 
the warder, who records their 
height and their weight, and who 
‘ books’ them generally for future 
identity ; the tailor, who takes 
their measure—with his eye, 
accuracy of fit being by no means 
an important consideration—for 
the felon’s suit of gray; and the 
governor or his deputy, to give a 
receipt for ‘prisoners delivered.’ 
And, O, the ‘glorious uncertainty’ 
of the law! It might have hap- 
pended that the swell swindler 
would have been acquitted. 
There was a chance of it anyhow, 
or where was the good of paying 
such a great sum of money to the 
lawyer to show his innocence? 
‘ Guilty,’ said the jury ; but it was 
not impossible that they would 
have prefixed the small word 
‘Not? and what a different state 
of things would have ensued ! 
Home, liberty, the congratulations 
of friends, the kisses of children, 
and the thankful embracing of 
a wife, perhaps; wine-drinking, 
hand-shaking, and rejoicing gener- 
ally. The necessary little ‘ Not’ 
would have stood good for all this. 
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For lack of it, there, in an arched 
little cell, with walls and roof 
ghastly white, and a floor black 
and shiny as a pool of ink, is 
slung from wall to wall, by 
means of bright iron hooks and 
rings, a clean coarse canvas ham- 
mock; and by the light which 
comes in through the chequer- 
work of stout iron at one end, 
may be seen a doleful figure of 
a man in bed, with his face 
wofully hidden in his bolster, 
the crisp straw stuffing of which 
rustles audibly with the violence 
of his motion. The tears which 
course down his cheeks find no 
hindrance, for the luxuriant beard 
has been shorn by the gaol-bar- 
ber’s shears, and the gaol-razor has 
shaved clean the stubble, and 
chin and upper lip feel strangely 
bare and smooth and burning 
hot. Those luxuriant curls, with 
which Mr. Truefitt’s young man 
took such pains, now lie mingling 


in the same dustbin with the oily 
side-locks—the cherished ‘ New- 
gate’ which so recently adorned 


the bullet-shaped cranium of 
‘lummy’ Jack Fakeaway, the pride 
of Dudley - street, Seven Dials. 
The shirt the weeping prisoner 
wears is so rough, that it rasps 
his delicate skin. It is of blue- 
and-white check, like a kitchen- 
duster, and fastens at the neck 
and wrist with heavy bone but- 
tons. But worse than all is the 
clothes he is doomed to wear. 
His own faultlessly-made garments 
are stowed away where they will 
never again see the light for two 
long years. The entire suit is 
made up into a neat parcel, and 
to it are attached his glossy hat 
and his patent-leather shoes ; and 
the whole reposes in a pigeon-hole 
inagloomy underground cupboard, 
in company with three hundred 
and fifty other felons’ suits, all 
ticketted, and awaiting the day of 
redemption, like pledges in the 


“ing. 
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keeping of uncle Pawnbroker. 
But the attire that he must don 
to-morrow! It is hanging across 
the stool, just by the sink, and 
consists of a pair of trousers of 
some horrible pepper-and-salt- 
hued material, altogether unknown 
in the land of liberty, and as 
shapeless as a meal-bag. Still 
more heart-breaking to contem- 
plate is the upper vestment, a 
sort of compromise between a 
smock-frock and a jacket, of the 
same detestable material, button- 
ing so high at the throat that the 
collar of it almost touches the 
ears, and sufficiently short in the 
arms to admit of thoroughly free 
play for the wrists at hard labour. 

But the poor remorse-stricken 
wretch may cry his eyes out, or 
nearly, and nothing will come of 
it, except perhaps a little lotion 
to bathe them with when the gaol- 
doctor examines him in the morn- 
He'll get better. To-mor- 
row he may sit sobbing in agony 
over his breakfast, weakening his 
panikin of gruel with tears of 
bitterness, and which in that 
adulterated state returns untouch- 
ed to the kitchen ; but in a day or 
two he will find that it is not so 
unpalatable as it looks, and ere a 
week has passed he will ‘lick the 
platter clean,’ and wish for a little 
more. 

It is not the purpose of this 
paper, however, to treat of prison- 
ers in durance. Its title might 
suggest otherwise, since the real 
thoroughbred gaol-bird is more 
‘at home’ in prison than out. 
Undoubtedly he is better off ‘on 
the wrong side of the spikes’ than 
when, with that inborn love of 
liberty, which is the birthright of 
Britons, he is free to roam on the 
right side. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to prove this in the 
most conclusive manner. Let 
any person who would like to 
test it place himself in a position 
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to observe a discharge of prisoners 
from the gaol, the term of their 
sentence having expired, and those 
who come to meet them there. 
Except in romance, it has never 
yet been satisfactorily demonstrat- 
ed that there is honour amongst 
thieves; but unquestionably there 
is a great amount of kindly feel- 
ing and good-fellowship, especially 
amongst the younger sort—boys 
and youths of from twelve to 
eighteen. So far as may be judged, 
the captive himself does not more 
anxiously count the few remaining 
days and hours that as yet stand 
between himself and emancipation 
than does his stanch ‘pals’ of 
the outer world. So sure as the 
heavy door turns on its hinges to 
deliver him to the tender mercies 
of the world, does he see advanc- 
ing towards him, with hands ex- 
tended and glad countenances, his 
boon companions, who are gener- 
ally glad to have him amongst 
them again, and are anxious to 
spend their present stock of ready- 
money—realised possibly from the 
sale of stolen goods an hour or 
two before—in standing beer and 
something handsome for dinner 
in celebration of the joyous event. 
But the difference between the 
newly-released young gaol-bird 
and his friends who have enjoyed 
the doubtful advantage of an un- 
usually long spell of freedom! 
The former, whose term of incar- 
ceration has been perhaps six 
months, though unmistakably of 
the same breed as his companions, 
is as different in appearance as 
brass in the dross and brass when 
it leaves the hands of the finisher. 
Clean and fresh-complexioned is 
the young gaol-bird whose wings 
have been so recently clipped ; his 
eyes are bright and clear, his skin 
glows with the hue of health, his 
hair, by nature scarcely less stub- 
born than his obdurate heart, has 
been temporarily tamed, and lies 
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sleek and docile. But how is it 
with his young friends ? The result 
of association with everything that 
is bad—bad food, bad lodging, 
bad drink, bad company—is as 
plainly marked on every face as 
though scored there with a pencil. 
They are dirty ragged beggars, and, 
for all their make-believe of jol- 
lity, anxious and hungry-looking. 
Their friend has been punished, 
the utmost severity of the law has 
overtaken him, and he has felt the 
full weight of its chastening hand ; 
and the result is that his health 
is as much benefited as, perhaps 
even more than, if he had been 
sent to Brighton or Scarborough 
for a season. It is more than 
probable that these young gaol- 
birds, who have been so fortunate 
as to escape the fowler, would be 
averse to such an arrangement ; 
but there can be no doubt that 
the very best thing that could 
happen to them would be for the 
next policeman they met to take 
them into custody on suspicion, 
so that they might be delivered 
over to the gaol authorities for a 
course of treatment similar to 
that which their friend has under- 
gone. I have a very vivid recol- 
lection of being on one occasion 
on the prison premises when the 
van arrived, bringing amongst 
others a horribly dirty and neg- 
lected - looking little wretch of 
about twelve years old. An old 
thief, as the governor informed 
me ; but from some cause or other 
he must of late have been terribly 
out of luck. His filthy clothes 
were mere rags; his hair as dis- 
gusting to look on as that of an 
Australian bushman; his face 
pinched with cold and care and 
hunger. He might have been 
a younger brother of Jo of Bleak 
House celebrity, but without the 
picturesqueness which distinguish- 
ed that young fellow’s poverty, 
and without the industry which 
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made Jo the owner of a cross- 
ing- sweeping broom. ‘ How 
long this time, Isaac? a fatherly 
warder in attendance asked him 
with a pitying nod of recognition. 
‘Four munce this’ere once,’ replied 
the little wretch, not with a sigh 
for the long term, but with an 
unmistakable lighting up of his 
cadaverous face, as though grate- 
ful for the favour conferred on 
him. And not without reason. 
Two hours afterwards it occurred 
to me to ask what had become of 
him, and I was shown to his cell. 
Isaac was already enduring the 
punishment to which the wor- 
thy magistrate had condemned 
him. He had enjoyed what to 
one in his deplorable condition 
must have been the indescribable 
luxury of a warm bath. His 
hair was cropped comfortably 
short ; his very ears shone, shiny 
and pink, from his recent tremen- 
dous washing ; he had partaken of 


 panikin and three - quarters of 


a pound of bread, and was comfort- 
ably tucked between the rugs of 
his hammock. I could not help 
thinking, as I gazed on the well- 
bestowed Isaac, that he would have 
furnished a queer picture for a 
magic-lantern slide, to he dubbed 
‘Honesty is the Best Policy,’ and 
added to the pictorial moral-lesson 
department of the school attached 
to St. Grudgeabone’s Workhouse. 

To return, however, to the 
young fellow just released from 
gaol, and welcomed at its gates by 
his faithful friends. They are far 
gone towards that state of dilapi- 
dation in which Isaac was dis- 
covered when he made his last 
unsuccessful attempt at stealing ; 
but it is not very likely they will 
envy their chum his cleanliness 
when he himself fails to appreciate 
its advantage. It is the latter, 
indeed, who derives a feeling of 
dissatisfaction from contrasting his 
condition with theirs. He is 


conscious that his clothes, from 
being bundled away so long, are 
full of tell-tale creases; the up- 
roarious hair of his mates is pre- 
ferable to his own, so sleek and 
smooth, inasmuch as it furnishes 
undeniable evidence of long im- 
munity from gaol-scissors. He is 
uncomfortably aware of a certain 
stiffness of gait, of an inclination 
to bend his knees and raise his 
feet from the ground with con- 
siderably more ‘action’ than or- 
dinary pedestrian exercise de- 
mands, and which he knows arises 
from familiarity with the tread- 
mill. But these disagreeable sen- 
sations will soon wear off. 

‘ Now, my lad,’ remarked to him 
the prison governor, whois as kind- 
hearted an old gentleman as may 
be found in England,—‘ now, my 
lad, when you get away from this 
place, I do trust that this time 
you will keep your vow, and try 
to be honest.’ 

‘I will so, sir,’ snivels the 
young incorrigible. 

‘That is right. Shun all bad 
company. Face the devil boldly, 
and he will flee from you. Avoid 
all your wicked companions, and 
seek to walk in the paths of virtue. 
Resolve, when these doors close 
against you, that they have done 
so for the last time.’ 

Excellent advice, but as hard 
to follow as for him to perform a 
certain lunar exploit with which 
a cow is credited. It is difficult, 
indeed, to point out with whom 
the blain’ rests, or whether by 
any means such a lamentable con- 
dition of affairs can be altered ; 
but the fact is, that to a thief 
just discharged from gaol, and so 
circumstanced—an old and so-call- 
ed incorrigible offender, that is to 
say—the ‘paths of virtue’ are 
tabooed. There is no admission 
for him. Should he try it with 
the shame-faced and awkward 
manner of one essaying a strange 
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calling, the police would be ‘down 
on him’ before he had defiled 
twenty yards of the paths of 
virtue by walking there. 

‘Hullo, you sir, what are you 
doing here? his intimate acquaint- 
ance, the policeman, would ask 
him. 

*O, if you please, sir, I am in 
search of a honest livelihood. 
Could you be so kind as to put 
me in the way of it? 

If there is one thing more than 
another detestable to a police- 
officer, on duty and in uniform, 
it is to have fun poked ‘at him.’ 

‘If you don’t precious soon 
move on out o’ this, you bare- 
faced young wagabon,’says X 909, 
‘T'll precious soon put you where 
you'll be found in the morning.’ 

The habitual gaol-bird, how- 
ever, has no disposition to em- 
bark in what he knows, or thinks 
he knows, would terminate in 
ignominious failure. Even were 
he well provided and equipped 
for the novel exploration, the paths 
of virtue would have led him to 
regions as strange as though he 
were landed at the Antipodes. 
He has no friends in the land of 
honesty and respectability ; yet 
he has but to accept the gener- 
ous invitation of his old comrades, 
and in a little while he will be 
amongst familiar faces, and certain 
of a cheery greeting; this, which- 
ever way it may be viewed, is 
something after six months’ ban- 
ishment. So the little party 
renew the severed bond of brother- 
hood over a pot of beer, and in 
half an hour the young fellow is 
at home again. 

In other words, he goes back 
once more to a life of crime with 
all its anxieties and discomforts, 
trusting to luck as to the length 
of the tether he may be allowed 
before he is brought up short 
with a hand on his collar, and the 
magistrate assigns him a new 
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lease of his old lodgings. It must 
not be imagined, however, that 
the thief leaves gaol with the 
hope and even the expectation 
of making his ‘ holiday’ a merry, 
though possibly a short, one. 
There is an erroneous supposition 
amongst innocent folk that the 
‘makings’ of a London thief are 
something considerable, enabling 
the rascal, while he is able to 
enjoy liberty, to live like the 
proverbial fighting cock. They, 
the innocent, peruse official reports, 
in which it is set forth with 
minutest detail how much money 
or money’s worth is lost to re- 
spectable society annually by the 
rapacious army of rogues and 
robbers; the result being that each 
one must come into possession of 
several pounds weekly, enabling 
them to lead a life of riot and 
extravagance amongst their gay 
male and female companions. It 
would much amaze those who are 
misled to the above opinion, could 
they visit the localities where the 
main body of the predatory army 
take up their quarters. There are 
certain streets, east, west, north, 
and south of London, known to 
the police as being inhabited al- 
most entirely by a class of persons 
who know the flavour of but two 
kinds of bread, that which is 
gained by plunder, and that 
which is dealt out to them by the 
gaol-warder—persons who do not 
supplement a precarious livelihood 
by resorting to dishonest practices 
when opportunity serves, but 
who, when they rise in the morn- 
ing, are complacently aware that 
there will be no dinner or tea 
until some one of the family can 
contrive to steal the means to get 
the one or the other. It certainly 
appears strange that it should be 
true of a city which boasts of 
being the richest and best officered 
in the world, that it should in a 
dozen different parts tolerate 
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breeding and abiding places for 
thieves; but it is nevertheless 
strictly true. And such places as 
they are, these ‘homes of the 
common gaol-bird—the most 
squalid, the most poverty-stricken 
and miserable! For the most part 
the said streets consist of common 
lodging-houses, and it is the lowest 
and most loosely conducted of 
these that the individuals in 
question affect. They have no 
fancy for a fixed abode. Practi- 
cally it makes really no difference ; 
for, provided a sufficient descrip- 
tion of a known thief is lodged at 
a station-house, the police have 
scarcely more difficulty in finding 
him than the man who turns on 
the fire-plug, or any other public 
servant whose name and address 
are advertised. But the gaol-bird 
in the enjoyment of a spell of 
free flight prefers the widest scope 
for evasion procurable. The com- 
mon lodging-house affords this. 
Under the lodging-house-keepers 
licensing act the police are at all 
hours of the day and night privi- 
leged to enter the premises and 
make search for a ‘party’ they 
may suspect to be harboured there ; 
and though this may be a dis- 
advantage to a man who never 
can be sure, when he puts out his 
candle and turns over to compose 
himself to slumber, that his eyes 
may not next open to the dazing 
glare of a policeman’s bull’s-eye 
lantern, still there is the com- 
pensation of a landlord who 
endeavours to make himself agree- 
able to his customers by an 
arrangement known as ‘running 
with the hare, and holding with 
the hounds.’ A nod is as good 
as a word to a delinquent known 
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to the police; and should the 
landlord or the ‘ deputy,’ who sits 
at the door, make any one of a 
dozen well-understood signs as 
the wary one is about to enter, 
he takes himself off again with- 
out delay to try his fortune else- 
where. 

But at best, and with most 
extraordinary good fortune in 
the way of steering clear of the 
law’s handy instruments of re- 
pression, what is there in the free 
existence of a thief of the com- 
mon sort—and it must be borne in 
mind that seven out of every ten 
are of this sort—that he should 
cling so tenaciously to it and 
eschew the ways of honesty? His 
occupation does not yield him 
decent clothes to wear, as is 
plainly shown by the fact that 
common thieves, young and old, 
whenever they appear in a crimi- 
nal dock, are the seediest of the 
seedy. It does not yield him 
food in plenty, or a comfortable 
bed to lie on. His constant life 
is a dog’s life—that of a cur of 
the kennel, who, at peril of limb 
and liberty, must snatch his every 
morsel of food before he may eat 
it. He is cut off from every 
social blessing which makes life 
endurable—from home, from wife, 
children, everything. He is a 
man who, however great his 
trouble, dare not offer up a prayer 
for relief on the promise of an 
amended life for the future, for 
that would be so brazen a lie that 
he would not dare utter it. In 
short, the habitual gaol-bird is so 
everlastingly a miserable creature 
as to make one doubt if the right 
means have been yet taken to 
reclaim him. 











‘YES!’ 


Dear hiding-place, I pray you keep 
This secret in your breast ; 
O, fold it sure and fold it fast, 
And let it safely rest ! 
And let it rest and let it lie 
Till paling sky shall show 
Through pearly pallor softly gray 
The flush of morning’s glow. 


For then—while dawn is still a dream, 
And all is hush’d and still— 

Some one will cross the dewy fields 
That spread below the hill ; 

Will swiftly pass through flowering aisles, 
And crush the petals sweet— 

Dear hiding-place, I pray you lay 
My secret at his feet! 


Ah, cold and lifeless seems the word 
My trembling hand has traced ; 

He will not guess the thousand hopes 
That with that word are placed ! 

QO, will he guess or will he know? 
Dear blossoms at my feet, 

Look up and whisper faint and low : 
I long his eyes to meet. 


Ah, happy letter, you will feel 
His touch so light and true! 

Ah, happy hand that draws you forth, 
I would that I were you ! 

I would and would not—love and fear 
Make up so large a sum 

Within my foolish heart to-day, 
The heart that he has won. 


O, have I lived or have I loved 
In any yeais before ? 
For now I cannot dream of joy, 
Save with him evermore. 
I waste the days, the nights, the hours, 
In thoughts that come and go; 
And yet in all their circling flight, 
One name alone they know. 


O lavish lights and floating shades, 
I would you were no more ; 

Fly down and haunt the midnight glades, 
And tell me day is o'er! 

Dear ivy, keep my secret safe ; 
Like him, you cannot guess 

That life and love are centred here 
Where I have written—Yes ! 





Dear ivy, keep my secret safe ; 
Like him, you cannot guess 
That life and love are centréd here, 
Where I have written---Yes ! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE KNIGHT OF THE SWAN. 


I was reading the Franconian 
Gazette. Suddenly I looked up 
and said, 

‘Eva, let us go to Wiirzburg.’ 

‘To Wirzburg! Why? 

‘It isone of the most interest- 
ing towns in Germany. Grey 
says so; Badeker says so. It is 
an episcopal see.’ 

‘So are Sodor and Man.’ 

‘There is a regal palace, a fa- 
vourite promenade, and a spacious 
commercial school.’ 

‘ But we are not archduchesses, 
nor a brass band, nor going into 
business,’ she pleaded. 


‘It is the burial-place of Vogel- 


weid the Minnesinger. Happy 
thought for your next picture : 
the choristers of Wiirzburg mins- 
ter feeding the birds at Walther’s 
tomb, in obedience to his last will 
and testament.’ 

* But I think I could paint that 
without going all the way to 
Wiirzburg.’ 

‘ How unenterprising you are ! 
But listen. They are going to 
give a grand performance of 
Lohengrin at the Wiirzburg opera- 
house the day after to-morrow.’ 

* But is it likely to be one worth 
hearing in such a small town? 

‘Don’t interrupt. “Elsa, 
Friulein [Elizabeth Miller ; 
Lohengrin, Herr Theodore Mars- 
ton.”’ 

*O, let us go ! exclaimed Eva, 
with alacrity. 

‘ Exactly ; that is what I have 
been saying this halfhour. The 
first step will be to prepare Frau 
Richter’s mind.’ 
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Frau Richter, be it observed, 
was beginning to get accustomed 
to our ways, even when they were 
not as her ways or those of her 
countrywomen. Germans trans- 
planted into English soil are 
known to prove themselves the 
most receptive people in the world, 
and mere intercourse with English 
women had told in a wonderful 
manner on our good landlady. 
Nay, it is to be feared that, could 
the departed deplored Richter 
have come to life again at this 
time, he would have been utterly 
aghast at the rise and progress of 
independent ideas, the general 


-domestic enlightenment going on 


under his roof, and have charged 
Eva and myself bitterly with de- 
moralising his household. 

Two days after we started on 
our excursion, reaching Wiirzburg 
in time to secure places at the 
theatre for the evening. 

Lovers of local colour will no- 
where find more of it left than in 
old German cities such as Ulm, 
Augsburg, Niirnberg, Wiirzburg, 
and others. Curiously unchanged 
in character, parts of them have 
stood since the time when Wohl- 
gemiith painted and Ofterdingen 
sang, thus affording to this day 
better illustrations of old German 
history and literature than are 
left of the kind to England and 
France of theirs. 

But no time was ours for sight- 
seeing that evening. We were in 
Germany, and the opera began at 
six. Weswallowed a hasty meal, 
and rushed off to the theatre. 

* Why, what a grave and orderly 
looking audience !’ observed Eva, 
as we took our seats, 

E 
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* Congregation, you mean,’ said 
I, impressed. We might have 
been at a meeting in Exeter Hall. 
The fashionable nonchalance that 
haunts our opera-stalls at home, 
the shabby gentility that haunts 
the gallery, were here alike con- 
spicuous by theirabsence. Serene 
gravity sat on every countenance. 
It is difficult for us English to 
realise how to the Germans the 
opera is no light show or emuse- 
ment, but a serious business like 
their dinner, and which they sit 
down to discuss in much the same 
solemn and deliberate fashion. 

Presently we were startled by 
an extraordinary burst of applause. 
The curtain had not risen yet, nor 
the overture begun. This spon- 
taneous shout had been roused by 
the entrance of the conductor, 
and grew to such a jubilee as 
at last forced him reluctantly to 
turn and bow his acknowledg- 
ment. It was Herr von Zbirow. 

Great was our surprise. For— 
though we vaguely knew him to 
be in villeggiatura in the neigh- 
bourhood—he held no regular 
conductor’s post here or elsewhere. 
But the present was a grand occa- 
sion, the anniversary of a royal 
birth, christening, confirmation, 
or wedding day—I forget which 
—but in honour of it he had, it 
appeared, been induced to assume 
the baton. 

He cut short the applause 
without ceremony by giving his 
orchestra the signal to strike up 
the prelude. Music of the future, 
they call it, some sarcastically, 
some enthusiastically. Be that as 
it may, a music of dreamland and 
moonlight, of distance and en- 
chantment,and mysteries of sweet- 
ness and sadness. 

The orchestra was small, and 
probably second rate. The perfec- 
tion of their playing to-night was 
astounding, but that was the work 
of their leader. Von Zbirow 
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seemed to radiate inspiration as 
suns radiate heat. Will they, nill 
they, his band must catch his 
zeal, self-forgetfulness, concentra- 
tion of purpose and energy. To 
be lazy, careless, or apathetic 
under the spell of those meteoric 
eyes was about as easy as to keep 
still under the action ofa galvanic 
battery. 

Now enter Elsa, the heroine of 
the night, a pretty thing with floss- 
silk hair, the sweetest eyes, the 
most ingenuous child-like face in 
the world, and a touch of reckless, 
wilful spirit in her expression 
which added greatly to its charm, 
but which, when it showed itself 
practically in liberties taken with 
the music and the time, acted 
upon the conductor in an opposite 
fashion. A little singer born on 
the stage, and bearing about her 
passport to it on her fair face, 
witha] one of those helpless hope- 
less darlings, thanks to whom cir- 
cumstance will never want for 
playthings. Circumstance may 
exalt, circumstance may drag 
them down, but in neither case 
will the darling complicate matters 
by offering the faintest resistance. 
Perfectly good-natured, guided by 
instinct unchecked, she lives in a 
little world of her own, where 
paradise means money, and money 
means idleness, suppers, and fun. 
Those laughing blue eyes of hers 
see no further. As well expect 
those untutored races who can 
only count up to five to master 
the mysteries of mathematics as 
that such as she should understand 
any of the intricacies of the laby- 
rinth we live in. 

But there was something in the 
young lady's very helplessness so 
appropriate to her part to-night 
that it was easy to identify her 
with Wagner's heroine, the maiden 
falsely accused, standing there 
with clasped hands, suecumbing 
unresistingly to her fate, and look- 
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ing round for a deliverer to drop 
from the clouds. 

Fortunately we are on the 
stage, not in real life, so the deli- 
verer drops accordingly. The 


usual thrill of excitement kindled 
everybody in the house as the 
ring of that wondrous, rousing 
chorus hailed the approach of 
Lohengrin in his swan-drawn 
skiff. 


As Theodore Marston stepped 
from the boat and advanced, flat- 
tering murmurs more or less audi- 
ble broke from all the ladies in 
the house. Part was a tribute to 
his striking costume of white 
chain armour, part to his hand- 
some countenance, but his manner 
and bearing besides were perfect. 
A startling change from the time 
of his début in London. Then he 
had fallen into the unpardonable 
sin of giving himself airs before 
his audience, disregarding their 
presence and their judgment too 
overtly. It is difficult for a 
young stager, not to the manner 
born, to tind that graceful medium, 
the point of acknowledging with- 
out truckling to the public, but 
Theodore Marston had learnt to 
hit it. 

In the part of the Knight of 
the Swan again he had fallen on 
his feet. Unchanged, unchange- 
able, his nature is undiminished in 
force and passion, and still with- 
out the softer subtler shades of an 
affection that loses itself in its 
object. He may act them, but 
cannot feel them, and such acting 
—an imitation from without, and 
not a reflection from within—is 
less telling, less true. But Lo- 
hengrin is his own master from 
first to last—provokingly so. No 
love-lorn swain of a tenor was 
Elsa’s wooer, but the knight pro- 
tector, champion, and judge. For 
the rest, the orchestra played like 
one man, and that man a master ; 
the chorus, from sheer spirit, came 


_ declamatory 
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near to genuine excellence, the 
minor parts were well filled, and 
Elsa was too pretty a vocal picture 
to excite criticism. But the focus 
of attraction was Theodore Mars- 
ton. Not an eye ever left him 
whilst he was on the stage; he 
was revelling in the full swing of 
that despotism it is an actor's 
privilege to exercise over his 
audience. Call it brief, or vain, 
or what youwill. We, its slaves, 
sneer at it, analyse it critically, 
and helplessly submit to it the 
rfext moment. The ‘ poor player’ 
frets and struts away his hour on 
the stage, and there is an end of 
him. As if hours could not hold 
other things besides minutes! 
They should be valued according 
to what they contain. May not 
Mario’s or Grisi’s hour be well 
worth another's decade ? 

Lastly, he was at home in that 
lyrical drama, to 
which his rich voice and power of 
vivid expression lent themselves 
extremely well. Youth, beauty, 
passion, music, divinities all, we 
see their impersonation in this 
Knight ofthe Swan; and their four- 
fold fascination is upon us, as on 
his bride Elsa, standing there so 
still, so white, so meek, until— 
true daughter of Eve that she is— 
she has coaxed, forced from him 
at last the fatal secret, a breach 
of faith whereby she forfeits her 
bliss at the eleventh hour. 

And when at the close Lohen- 
grin, the remorseless, takes a final 
farewell of everybody with some 
deliberation, departs mysteriously 
as he came, and vanishes away in 
the distance, the audience seemed 
more reluctant than Elsa herself 
to see the last of him that night. 
They must recall him again and 
again, with his Elsa and without 
—for the lion’s share ofenthusiasm 
fell to him without question—till, 
recollecting themselves, they 
raised a unanimous shout for Von 
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Zbirow. When at last he tardily 
responded, suffering Theodore 
Marston to lead him on, there 
uprose a hearty cheer, not to be 
despised by English throats for 
being given seldomer and with 
more discrimination. 

The play was over, but not the 
stage effect. That could not go 
off at a moment’s notice, or eva- 
porate in clapping of hands. We 
were music-intoxicated. Placid 
Eva herself looked a little mad ; 
and I felt roused by what I had 
seen—reckless, ready for anything 
—anything, that is, except for 
what we were going to do next, 
return to the inn, take tea, and go 
to bed. 

But just as we were leaving the 
house, Von Zbirow, who must 
have singled us out from the 
crowd in the theatre, came hasten- 
ing, and presented himself before 
us in the passage. 

*Good-evening, ladies; I was 
never more surprised, more pleased, 
in the whole course of my exist- 
ence ; and we returned the com- 
pliment, ofcourse. ‘You havecome 
to Wiirzburg for to hear Lohen- 
grin? he said approvingly. 

‘We came to hear Theodore 
Marston, a countryman and an 
acquaintance of ours besides, you 
know,’ I replied, with perhaps un- 
necessary candour. 

‘What, you know him? Ah, 
to be sure, I had forgot. Well, 
you must come, then, and con- 
gratulate him on his great suc- 
cess. He has surprised us all— 
himself too. I was delighted with 
him, and go to tell him so.’ Then 
he hesitated. ‘A few of them 
have promised to come out to sup 
with me at my little house, and 
I have the honour to invite you. 
Will you join us? 

‘The honour is ours, Meister,’ 
said I politely. 

‘Hecomes; and Fraulein Miller 
comes, and her aunt, and the first 
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trombone, and the leader of the 
violins, both excellent gentlemen, 
and of my best friends. Where 
now are you staying—at the Three 
Kings? Exactly; and it is a right 
good inn, but the supper at my 
villa you will like yet better. I 
know the bill of fare at the Three 
Kings. Ham uncooked, sour 
salad, bones of chicken, and plum 
jam—all very good things; but 
English prejudices! Besides, there 
will be a smoky heat ; but an art- 
ist supper out of the town, where 
I live by the river-side, will be 
one pleasant change. Is it yes, or 
no? Yes? That is right. Then 
follow me.’ 

We followed him; down mys- 
terious, uneven, dark, strait and 
narrow ways to the back—I beg 
pardon—the stage-door, where a 
little knot of students and idlers 
were assembled to see Elsa come 
out. 

Theodore Marston was there al- 
ready, and we exchanged friendly 
greetings. 

Elsa kept her admirers a long 
time waiting; and Von Zbirow 
nearly went into a fit with impa- 
tience. At last she appeared, 
marshalled by her aunt. He hur- 
ried them and his two orchestral 
friends into the first carriage ; put 
us, Theodore, and himself into 
another, and off we drove. It was 
early still—only nine o'clock. 

‘ Now of all the meetings that 
ever were met,’ ejaculated Mr. 
Marston, looking bewildered from 
Eva to myself, beginning all of 
a sudden to realise his surprise, 
‘this is the strangest.’ 

‘ Not so strange,’ said Eva. ‘We 
were at Ludwigsheim, wanted to 
see Wiirzburg and to hear Lohen- 
grin— 

‘ And to hear you,’ I continued 
for her. ‘Carpet-bags, droschky, 
ticket, express-train, inn, opera- 
stalls; it all follows as easily as 
possible.’ 
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‘And Lohengrin, how did it 
go? Elsa was divine, was she not? 

‘ Sapperment,’ muttered Von 
Zbirow impatiently; ‘whom shall 
we adore next? 

‘Insensible man, you are blind 
to her beauty.’ 

‘Until I take off my specta- 
cles—' 

‘Ah, now you want to exas- 
perate me.’ 

‘I want to exasperate no one. 
She is a silly girl, who sings like 
aserinette, and talks all what non- 
sense comes into her head.’ 

* She has a lovely face,’ said I. 

‘Thanks,’ said Theodore grate- 
fully. ‘ Never mind, Meister ; be- 
lieve me, she will create the part 
of the heroine charmingly in your 
new opera.” 

‘ Fraulein Elizabeth Miller sing 
in my opera! Please the Lord, 
she shall never have the chance 


given her to—to miscreate any . 


work of mine,’ said Von Zbirow 
grandly. 

Mr. Marston burst into a peal 
of laughter. He seemed to take 
particular pleasure in advertising 
his admiration of the young lady 
in the presence of the Meister, 
whose aversion to her, im her 
artistic capacity at least, was 
equally undisguised. 

The villa we were now approach- 
ing stood on the shady slope of 
the hills bordering the Main, about 
a mile from the town. 

‘ Three year ago he was an inn,’ 
observed Von Zbirow, as we dis- 
mounted—‘the White Owl. I 
bought him for to make of him 
my most private residence. So I 
have come in to all the special 
advantages of the hostelry—apart- 
ments large and small, spacious 
smoking-room, garden. Ah, you 
will see.’ 

It was a white house, near the 
highway, but judiciously screened 
off by trees. Quite a modest little 
roadside inn, that had needed 
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very slight metamorphosis to be- 
come a wayward, solitary musi- 
cian’s lair. 

The master admitted us with a 
ponderous latch-key. Inside, all 
was pitch-dark. He apologised ; 
and led on by him, we groped our 
way to a very small dining-room 
on the ground-floor at the back, 
overlooking the garden. 

‘Know you I have only one 
servant,’ said Von Zbirow, begin- 
ning to be nervous, as he fumbled 
for a light ; ‘I hope all will be in 
order, as I strictly enjoined that 
it should be.’ 


CHAPTER XX. 
A SYMPOSIUM. 


A party of eight, we filled the 
little room, which was, moreover, 
in an overflowing state of disorder 
that looked chronic and incurable; 
the chairs crammed with books 
and music-paper, the stove heaped 
with letters, a large inkstand on 
the window-seat, and a cat curled 
up in the centre of the plates and 
dishes. 

‘Justina, Justina, where art 
thou? cried Von Zbirow, calling 
in a lamentable voice upon the 
servant. ‘ Canst thou not count? 
or how dost thou not perceive that 
thou hast laid the supper-table for 
four alone 


Theodore was laughing immode- 


rately. ‘ Friiulein Elizabeth, will 
you take the seat of honour on the 
piano? Miss Noel, let me offer 
you the wood-basket. As for us 
men, we must accommodate our- 
selves upon the floor; but that, 
also, was well occupied with music- 
books and waste-paper. 

‘What am I to dof? groaned 
Von Zbirow, in despair. 

‘An idea,’ said Theodore sud- 
denly. 

*O man of genius, communicate 


it—quick.’ 
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‘ Just to transport table, chairs, 
supper, and ourselves into the 
garden. It is a fine night; and 
there is room outside for us all, and 
as many uninvited guests besides 
as may happen to turn in.’ 

It was like a transformation- 
scene. In three minutes our dou- 
ble quartett were seated round 
the table on the turf in the garden, 


to the utter consternation of the’ 


servant, a gaunt German maid-of- 
all-work, who had put in a tardy 
appearance, but only to look on 
mute with disapproval. 

‘Upon my soul, Theodore, but 
thou art a wonderful man,’ sighed 
Von Zbirow admiringly, ‘ and 
worth all those stupid fellows of 
Bavarian waiters. Come here, 
Justina ; take a lesson from this 
gentleman. He has been ata café 
in Paris. If ever you leave the 
stage, Theodore, rely on my re- 
commendation as a gargon.’ 

Von Zbirow presided at the top 
of the table, in his very happiest 
mood. He had come down from 
his pedestal of genius, laid aside 
his haughty dignity and keen dis- 
dain, to become, if for this occasion 
only, as other men, only more 
amiable, amusable, and lively than 
most, On his right sat Friulein 
Miiller’s aunt. 

‘Look at her well,” whispered 
Theodore to me, ‘and say if aunts 
are not an admirable institution. 
But whether Friiulein Elizabeth’s 
is genuine, or comes from the office 
at Berlin, where they let them out 
on hire at moderate charges, is 
what I have never been able to 
find out.’ 

‘As a professional aunt she 
ought really to command a very 
high salary,’ I replied gravely. 

There surely could not have 
been a more first-rate impersona- 
tion of the character. She looked 
like a dragon but thought like the 
serpent, for she wisely behaved 
like a lamb. 
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On her other side sat the trom- 
bone, a German of the Germans, 
whose running conversation was 
evidently immensely diverting, 
both to her and to himself, to 
whom it appeared to be chiefly 
addressed. Instead of talking, he 
thought and felt aloud. 

Next to him came Eva, carry- 
ing on a curious dialogue, mostly 
in pantomime, with her neighbour, 
the first violin, who, like herself, 
was no linguist. Then came Elsa, 
and by her side, Theodore, divid- 
ing his attentions with scrupulous 
impartiality between her and my- 
self. 

The fishermen on the Main that 
night must have been not a little 
astonished at the repeated sounds 
of mirth that kept echoing from 
the invisible garden behind the 
ex-roadside inn. 

‘I have no Roman emperor's 
feast for you, my friends,’ began 


Von Zbirow; ‘who sups with me, 


sups with a hermit. What have 
we first? Sardines and sausages, 
tea and—ah, Sapperment /’ fierce- 
ly; then to the servant, in the 
softest of voices, ‘Justina, didst 
not thou order that cake ? 

‘ Mein Herr, did I not? But’— 
severely—‘ your cat has eaten the 
top off.’ 

‘Ah, animal—and an epicure 
too! Well, well; here is the 
bread. Schlosser, pray uncork the 
Leistenwein. Have a care; you 
are pouring it into Fraulein Eliza- 
beth’s tea. Mercy! are there only 
two glasses amongst— Justina 
—you know she pretend to be 
deaf—thou art gone already. Well, 
we must use the teacups.’ 

‘Here's a nice bit of fifth-act 
decoration for you,’ began Theo- 
dore soothingly ; ‘ garden, statues, 
roses, moonlight.’ 

‘And sardines,’ interrupted Elsa; 
‘may I trouble you—’ 

‘O, supper is picturesque too 
—the meal musical par excellence,’ 
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remarked Von Zbirow. ‘Justina, 
Justina—that girl! She never will 
sit up afterten. There used to be 
more than one knife in my esta- 
blishment. Where is the other? 

* Lhave it, Doctor,’ said a trom- 
bonian voice from the side of the 
table. 

‘Then lend it me, after a rea- 
sonable time, unless—unless I can 
find a substitute in my pocket. 
Ha! a paper-cutter; the very 
thing !’ 

‘Only look at Theodore,’ said 
Elsa, laughing ; ‘ he has finished 
the sardines ; hoped he wasn’t 
noticed in the dark.’ 

* Schlosser,’ said Von Zbirow to 
the first violin, ‘give our robust 
tenor the sausages ; but help thy- 
self first, if thou purposest to par- 
take of the dish. He's vora- 
cious.’ 

‘It’s the open air,’ said Theo- 
dore apologetically. ‘ You'll find 


it expensive, Doctor, giving sup- 


per-parties out of doors.’ 

‘I trust only that Justina has 
put out the right wine,’ said our 
host, peering anxiously at the bot- 
tle before him. ‘She pretend she 
cannot read the labels, and treated 
a visitor of hers to my best Jo- 
hannisberger the other day.’ 

‘A song, a song! cried Theo- 
dore, uplifting his glass. ‘Silence ; 
Friulein Elizabeth will now give 
us her celebrated brindisi.’ 

‘He may well call it hers,’ put 
in Von Zbirow, in a spiteful whis- 
per aside to me. ‘It is her single, 
her orphan song. She took one 
year to learn it—that was three 
years ago; and it has lasted her 
ever since. Come, my most beau- 
tiful,’ he resumed aloud to her, 
‘we are all listening—moon and 
stars, bats, snails, worms, and 
men !’ 

‘Ah, but, Doctor, yon make me 
nervous. I wish you would not 
look at me.’ 

‘ Ach! what can it signify, when 


you know how blind I am, and 
that I cannot tell Franz from his 
trombone when the table is be- 
tween ? 

‘Well, here goes. Eh, Theo- 
dore, what an appetite you have 
brought with you to-night! That 
dish of pears will be empty before 
my song is over, and I have set 
my heart upon. the yellow one. - 
Keep it for me, Schlosser, there’s 
a dear.’ 

And she stood up and dashed 
off her brindisi with spirit, flou- 
rishing a little glass. Von Zbirow 
leant back and shut his eyes whilst 
it was going on. All the rest ap- 
plauded, especially in the weakest 
parts, as at wedding- breakfast 
speeches ; but the Doctor did not 
recover his spirits until it was 
well over. 

‘Now, Theodore, your turn,’ 
said he, reviving, as Elsa sat down 


again. 


The young man responded by 
breaking off-hand into a well- 
known composition of the Doe- 
tor’s. It was a Persian drinking- 
song, one of a cycle, and followed 
at its close by a duet. At this 
point Theodore made a sign to 
Elsa to join in. She did not see 
the instinctive movement of the 
Doctor’s hands to his ears, but 
replied innocently, 

‘QO, don’t ask me to sing that, 
and by heart too ; I don’t remem- 
ber a note of it.’ 

‘You do,’ said Von Zbirow, 
suddenly wheeling round to me, 
with an imperative gesture. ‘Go 
on, Theodore, I tell you.’ 

And we sang—the everlasting 
old refrain of roses and love and 
wine, the sun, songs, and black 
eyes. The red drops sparkled in 
the glass, and the golden stars of 
love shone in the sky. Now, 
could anything have been more 
trite, more hackneyed? But music 
has power to impart eternal youth, 
and the elixir of melody created 
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these worn phrases afresh, endow- 
ing them with who knows what 
meaning, what power, what mys- 
tery ! 

Von Zbirow’s setting was sin- 
gular and plaintive. Often he had 
made me go over it with him, 
supplying with his husky com- 
poser’s accents the part now sung 
out by Theodore’s rich fresh voice 
con amore. 

‘ Beautiful,’ sighed the first vio- 
lin, but shaking his head ; for the 
more outward things pleased him, 
the more it seemed to incline him 
to lapse into melancholy; ‘too 
beautiful, Doctor, I fear, for this 
prejudiced, prosaic, unsympathetic 
age.’ 

‘ What nonsense do you talk ! 
growled Von Zbirow sharply. 

‘For the public, Doctor, for 
the public,’ he explained mourn- 
fully. 

‘I do not write for the mob; I 
write for artists, retorted the 
Meister. 

‘But the artists depend, so to 
speak, on the public, who—’ 

‘Pays them, do you mean? 
caught up Von Zbirow promptly. 
‘Yes ; and there are artists who 
never even ask themselves what 
is good or great, but only what 
will pay. Artists you call them ; 
I call them hucksters, mounte- 
banks, vagabond adventurers,’ sa- 
vagely. 

‘Gently, gently, Doctor,’ cried 
Theodore, laughing ; ‘you are too 
severe on us by half. Pay is one 
of the safest proofs the world can 
give of its admiration. Say that 
artists only consider what will 
please.’ 

‘That sounds better,’ said I. 

‘But means the same,’ replied 
the Doctor inexorably. ‘ The pub- 
lic is an ass. Should, therefore, 
the artist bray to excite his sym- 
pathies ? 

‘The public is a child,’ said 
Theodore; ‘and the artist has to 
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educate him. He will never suc- 
ceed by forcing on him what is 
distasteful.’ 


‘Thou art a child thyself, my 
Theodore. The public will never 
come to years of discretion. So 
the artist, who wish always to 
stand well with him, must make 
up his mind never to go beyond | 
the musical alphabet.’ 

‘And at all events draw the 
line at the music of the future,’ 
said Theodore slyly. 

* Music of the future ? repeated 
Von Zbirow, eyeing him with com- 
passion ; ‘and what, pray, has thy 
wise head got to say about that? 

‘That I like it of all things ; 
only, by your own showing, the 
pay will remain for ever in the 
future, it seems.’ 

‘Go! thou hast an avaricious 
soul, As for thy voice, thou must 
have stolen it ; for it has nothing 
in common with thee.’ 

‘And yet I did my best to- 
night ; did I not? Tell me the 
truth,’ he said, with sudden earnest- 
ness ; whereon Von Zbirow smiled 
and nodded approval. 

‘ Ah, thou art a good boy; and 
I wish, O, I wish, we had a dozen 
of thy brothers;’ and Theodore 
laughed, with a frank pardonable 
vanity. 

It was growing late; the vio- 
linist and the trombone were the 
first to take leave, but the party 
did not break up all at once. 

* Look at Elsa!’ said Theodore. 

The charmer had fallen fast 
asleep in her chair, her head hang- 
ing languidly on one side. She was 
like a China-rose metamorphosed 
into a girl; and as he bent over 
her, I heard him murmuring very 
softly to himself, ‘ Herzallerliebste 
mein,’ which is, being interpreted, 
‘my best beloved.’ 

‘I look, I look,’ said Von Zbi- 
row, ‘and when I see what I see 
I forgive the Mahometans for 
thinking that women have no 
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souls, Why, the aunt is nodding 
too, I declare.’ 

‘Is she not lovely so? continued 
Theodore enthusiastically. 

‘The aunt? 

‘ Elsa, it is quite a pity to wake 
her.’ 

For once Von Zbirow appeared 
to be of the same opinion on that 
subject. 

* Meister,’ began Theodore se- 
riously, ‘why will you not think 
of her for your new opera? I 
know she is dying to sing the part.’ 

‘Young man,’ said Von Zbirow 
sternly, ‘ thou knowest she has no 
qualifications, beyond a pretty face 
and a fresh voice ; that she is too 
lazy to act ; that she never could 
learn music, and has with much 
pains to be parrotted into her 
parts ; that her répertoire is there- 
fore very limited. She has one 
song, the brindisi, and one réle, 


Elsa. But I cannot trust Perdita 


to her.’ 

‘Perditaf I repeated, planet- 
struck. 

‘She is the heroine,’ explained 
Theodore. 

‘ Why, then, your opera is Eng- 
lish—the Portent.’ 

‘The libretto was written in 
English,’ said Theodore. ‘ Jasper 
Gerard gave it me. Let me see, 
you know him too, I think. It 
is by some friend of his. I see 
you have heard about it.’ 

‘Was that friend yourself?’ 
asked Von Zbirow, whose eyes 
all this while had been fixed on 
my face inquisitively. 

* It was.’ 

Just at that moment the aunt 
awoke with a start and came to 
my relief. 

* Esa, my child,’ she exclaimed, 
‘we are all of us mad. It is 
nearly midnight, and the dews are 
falling. Thou wilt have a cold 
in thy head, and so will I, and 
80 will the Doctor. Good-night, 
good-night, and thanks for the 


feast. Doctor, will you send 
Justina for the fiacre ? 

Under pretence of finding Jus- 
tina he went and found the fiacre 
himself, packed the ladies in, and 
they drove off. The second vehicle 
was in readiness for us. But be- 
fore we got in Von Zbirow, who 
for a few minutes had been en- 
gaged in earnest parley with Theo- 
dore, came forward, saying, 

‘Permit me to call upon you 
to-morrow morning at your hotel, 
for a most important musical 
affair.’ 

‘ Musical?’ I repeated. 

* Word of honour,’ he said. 


—_— 


CHAPTER XXI. 
NEW LIGHTS AND OLD SHADOWS. 


True to his word, both in the 
letter and the spirit, Von Zbirow 
appeared next morning punc- 
tually, but discreetly chaperoned 
by Theodore. Our distinguished 
visitors were ushered with some 
pomp into the strangers’ room, 
where Eva and I had been break- 
fasting late and alone. 

There was a formality about 
this meeting and greeting to-day 
which struck us as a ludicrous 
contrast to the freedom and spon- 
taneous merriment of last night’s 
frolic. 

‘Is it a deputation? I asked, 
impressed, 

‘It is, it is,’ said Theodore. 
‘Von Zbirow—you know how des- 
perately bashful he is. I felt sure 
he would never get half-way 
through his errand, without he 
was backed by me.’ 

Bashfulness I had not yet dis- 
covered among his failings, and I 
waited patiently for further reve- 
lations, as the two gentlemen took 
their seats, with grave and official 
airs. 

* It seems, then, Miss Noel,’ re- 
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sumed Theodore, who seemed to 
have constituted himself spokes- 
man, ‘that you know all about 
this libretto which our friend, 
the Doctor here, has been induced 
to set. The music is now com- 
pleted. I need not say that this 
is a masterpiece ; that it is a privi- 
lege to be allowed to sing in it; 
that its success, when produced 
before the public, as it will be 
sooner or later, is a certain thing.’ 

‘Then why the deuce dost thou 
say it all? I heard Von Zbirow 
muttering sotto voce between his 
teeth. 

‘But, in the mean time,a scheme 
for giving a private performance 
has been set on foot by a friend 
of yours and the Doctor’s—a Mrs. 
Leopold Meredith—’ 

‘Ay, and a friend of thine,’ 
broke in Von Zbirow, chuckling 
maliciously. ‘She has taken him 
up, ladies, You know her way. 
She discovered him last winter at 
Vienna. Thou art now among her 
protégés as the flower of her flock, 
my Theodore ; and she goes about 
saying to everybody, “Such an 
interesting youth. Magnificent 
voice. Do you know him? Mag- 
nificent eyes. Magnificent hair.” ’ 

‘Mrs. Meredith,’ continued 
Theodore, with a little deprecat- 
ing gesture, ‘is a charming wo- 
man, and is going to spend the 
summer at a charming castle in 
the heart of the country around 
here, belonging to her father, the 
Graf von Seckendorf. The hus- 
band—he is charming too, I sup- 
pose, but he lives out of doors, 
“ for he is never happy,” his wife 
assured me, “ unless he is killing 
something.” So the lady not 
unnaturally finds this charming 
country life a little dull,’ 

‘Cut it short, for pity,’ broke 
in Von Zbirow, with nervous im- 
patience. ‘In three words she 
want this summer to do there 
some what you call private thea- 


tricals — private operatics — my 
opera. I am asked, Theodore is 
asked, you will be asked. Theo- 
dore plays Rafael, and I come now 
for to ask you to play Perdita on 
the occasion of the first produc- 
tion of the Portent at Castle Ad- 
lerberg next August.’ 

An earthquake could not have 
taken me more by surprise. But 
there are times when one is game 
for earthquakes even, and start- 
ling things, once present, seem 
natural and welcome. Quite 
coolly I asked, 

‘What language do you play 
it in? 

‘The original. Frau Merrydick 
is Anglomaniacal, as you know, 
and overjoyed to have caught an 
English tenor for the hero. Will 
you be heroine? She await my 
leave to mention it to you herself.’ 

‘I will if I can; but can I? 

‘Of course, or should I ask? 
he said sardonically. ‘The réle 
is for a mezzo soprano, and not 
difficult. If there are any dan- 
gerous passages I willarrange them. 
Say, is it decided? Yes or nef 

‘I accept, then. But recollect, 
if I fail, it will be your fault, and 
I shall certainly never forgive you.’ 

‘Is it not my own opera? he 
said, with a shrug. ‘ ‘Trust me to 
risk nothing. But it will require 
much study; and that you may 
lose no time, I shall instantly 
send you the partition.’ 

‘ The—’ 

‘Partition ; Anglicé, score,’ put 
in Theodore, laughing. ‘Don’t 
let him alarm you, Miss Noel ; 
you have a couple of months to 
think about it, before we can 
meet to begin our rehearsals. I 
have engagements that keep me 
tied until August. Then fir a 
holiday, mountain air, and Castle 
Adlerberg.’ 

‘Do tell us more about this 
castle,’ urged Eva. ‘What kind 
of place may it be? 
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*It stands on the top of one 
hill, in a secluded spot, about 
twenty miles from a railway sta- 
tion, by a right bad road,’ said 
Von Zbirow. ‘Since Friulein 
von Seckendorf is married she 
dream of nothing but to give one 
grand féte at the Schloss. The 
opportunity come at last. Her 
father, an old man of quiet habits, 
is out of the way, in Carlsbad, and 
give up to her the Schloss for the 
summer. She coax her husband ; 
the whole affair marches. There 
is a nice little theatre at the 
Schloss. I get my orchestra from 
the town—small, but efficient— 
my chorus too. There is old 
scenery at Graf von Seckendorf's, 
which shall be altered to suit. 
Remain the principals. I have a 
baritone in my eye for Antonio, 
who will at least do no harm; 
and if Frau Merrydick has a pro- 
tégé or two to bring out, we will 
make of them the noble fathers. 


But in the main it is a duet 
opera. Rafael and Perdita have 


all the hard work to do. Frau 

Merrydick, you understand, leave 

everything for me toarrange. She 

has the guests to think of. The 

rest is my affair. Now is it 
? 

Von Zbirow, as he spoke, grew 
more and more eager, excited ; 
his face sparkling all over with a 
sort of phosphoric animation. 

‘Send me the partition,’ said I 
gaily ; and he drew it out from 
his capacious pocket. 

‘Now that matter is all nicely 
settled, good-morning,’ said Theo- 
dore. ‘I have a rehearsal at the 
theatre, and must not keep the 
divine Elsa waiting.’ 

‘No one ever did, she takes 
care of that,’ said Von Zbirow 
viciously. ‘She ought sure to be 
first in the next world, for she 
comes always the last in this.’ 

* Ah, she is a child still, and 
has not learnt the value of time.’ 
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‘ Nor yet how to read the clock, 
eh? growled Von Zbirow, waxing 
fiercer and fiercer. ‘ Her igno- 
rance is—is a stunning thing. She 
can read nothing—nor books, nor 
music—nor knows how to write.’ 

‘Doctor, Doctor!’ he remon- 
strated beseechingly. 

*Didst thou not tell me thy- 
self, foolish boy, one day when 
thou wert in a communicative 
mood, that the sight of the leetle 
letters she would send thee from 
time to time used to give thee 
such a turn, thou, from the stiff 
bad hand on the address, taking 
them, at first sight, for bills ? 

The laugh was against Theo- 
dore, who reddened, but joined 
in it himself the next moment. 
He and Von Zbirow then de- 
parted, looking, as they walked 
off arm-in-arm, something like a 
modern Faust and Mephistophe- 
les. When they were gone we 


“were silent for a time, and I sat 


absently turning over the leaves 
of the music. 

* How strange !’ uttered Eva, at 
last. 

‘ Passing strange,’ I echoed. 
‘I really think there is some fa- 
tality connecting this story with 
me. It fascinated me unaccount- 
ably as a child, when I met with 
it first; it seems lam not to have 
done with it yet.’ 

But the idea, the aspiration of 
the enterprise, tempted me, and 
put me on my mettle. After 
what Von Zbirow had said, I 
might presume I had not under- 
taken a foolish, impossible task ; 
and I felt a wish, and a hope be- 
hind, that I might yet astonish 
both him and Theodore Marston. 
The venture, even the first notion 
of it, was sufficiently exciting to 
rouse my best spirits, and Eva 
returned to Ludwigsheim with a 
changed being for her companion. 
No one from that day could tax 
me with idleness; and I threw 
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myself heart and soul into the 
study of Von Zbirow’s music and 
Perdita’s part. 

Now I had sung ever since [ 
could speak. Music was the one 
thing I had been thoroughly 
taught ; my voice, the one gift I 
had been encouraged to cultivate, 
and cultivated accordingly. Ama- 
teur operettas had formed one of 
our favourite amusements at home, 
though no such ambitious attempt 
as this had ever entered my brain, 
except in dreams. And having 
accepted the position, I vowed I 
would spare no pains to justify 
Von Zbirow’s contidence. 

My task in return very soon 
possessed me. No occupation for 
years, if ever, had appealed to 
and monopolised my interest 
thus. I studied incessantly, seem- 
ed to breathe and live in music ; 
studied till I knew the whole, 
and not my own part only, of 
Von Zbirow’s work, by heart, 
so that nothing of its spirit and 
meaning should escape me. When, 
a month later, the composer paid 
a short visit to Ludwigsheim, and 
came to report progress, he pro- 
fessed himself very well satisfied. 
The Merediths also passed a week 
there on their way to the castle; 
and Sophie, with whom every- 
thing had already been arranged 
by letter, and who now wrote to 
us every day about it, came seve- 
ral times, just to assure herself, 
with her own eyes, of our well- 
being. She was overflowing with 
the pleasures of this life. The 
spring at Vienna had been the 
gayest ever known, and Francis 
Joseph had cut his front teeth. 
Lolotte was as happy as a queen, 
cutting bread-and-butter for Al- 
bert Grey, whose match, as Sophie 
had prophesied, had turned out 
a brilliant success. So had his 
new book. The opera arrange- 
ments were progressing most fa- 
vourably ; and the /féte at the 


castle would be something to talk 
of for years. Leopold had had 
the rheumatism, but was better 
now, and impatient to get into 
the country. So we bade each 
other farewell, till our approach- 
ing merry meeting at Castle Ad- 
lerberg. 

This new excitement, if ephe- 
meral, was healthy while it lasted. 
Every day Frau Richter paid me 
fresh compliments on my im- 
proved appearance. I was feeling 
well, no doubt of that; keenly 
alive, eager, and elated even. As 
the time drew near, I one afternoon 
asked Eva, with a grave face, to 
give me her candid opinion as to 
my looks. An opera heroine, 
especially an amateur, dares not 
regard these things as a trifling 
matter. 

‘You are looking far better 
than I have ever seen you before,’ 
she replied. ‘It is not merely that 
you are no longer the drooping 
creature you seemed last summer. 
You have come out with quite a 
strange fresh life and bloom. Do 
you not feel the change? 

‘I feel one thing so strongly 
that there is no room for another ; 
determined to do or die in the 
Portent, at all events,’ I replied 
evasively. 

‘You see, your interest in art 
is returning.’ 

I could not deny my keen in- 
terest in this particular opera. 

‘And you thought, dear,’ she 
continued, ‘ that you would never 
care for, never take your old plea- 
sure in, such things again. Once 
I feared so, too, for you. But it 
was only a phase, certain to pass ; 
and see, it has passed already.’ 

‘Do you really think so? I 
said incredulously, yet half be- 
lieving her; so strong was the 
spell of the present distraction. 

‘I feel sure of it.’ 

‘By all means be it so, then.’ 
I did my best to encourage her 
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and myself in the idea; nay, to 
make it true now, if it were not so 
hitherto. 

It was the evening before our 
departure for Castle Adlerberg. 
At the last moment we found 
that one or two trifling purchases 
of needful things had been for- 
gotten, and I went out a little 
way into the town to make them, 
leaving Eva engaged in packing. 
From Adlerberg we were to start 
direct on our journey homewards. 
It was leave-taking time. Good- 
bye, for ever, perhaps, to Lud- 
wigsheim, Frau Richter, and the 
outdoor studio. 

I may have been gone about 
half an hour. It was dusk when 
I returned. Eva was in the 
studio. I recollect she had not 
lit the candles when I entered. 

She greeted me with a startled 
exclamation. 

‘Good heavens, Maisie! What 
on earth has happened ? 


‘Why, nothing, nothing,’ said 
I, looking back at her vacantly, 
and laughing in an imbecile man- 
ner. But she seemed panic-struck, 
offered me a glass of water, sal- 


volatile, salts. In vain I assured 
her I should not faint or have 
hysterics, and asked again and 
again what all this fuss was about. 

‘Certainly you are not a little 
altered from what you were an 
hour ago,’ said Eva, somewhat re- 
assured. ‘ Have you seen a ghost? 
she continued, trying to laugh ; 
‘something surely must have 
given you a fright or a shock? 

I was recovering myself now. 
‘Well, it is nothing,’ I repeated, 
‘or—no more than this: I went 
out on those commissions, as you 
know, bought the ribbon, the 
button-hook, the indigo paint, 
and the photograph that you 
wanted. There they are in that 
parcel. Then, I was just turning 
the corner of the street opposite 


the monster hotel, when—not very 
thrilling so far, is it ? 

‘Well? 

* When I saw an open carriage 
loaded with luggage standing be- 
fore the door, and a lady inside— 
Hilda. That was my ghost, Eva ;’ 
and I laughed aloud. 

‘ Maisie, you frighten me,’ she 
remonstrated ; and I said no more. 
But Eva had grown grave and sad. 

‘Was he there? she asked, at 
last. 

‘No doubt. I think he had 
gone inside to speak to the hotel 
people. But I did not see him. 
I did not wait to. I wanted to 
get home. I thought I had seen 
enough for one day.’ 

Evidently Eva thought so too, 
as she watched me in silence. 

‘So that was all,’ I concluded. 
* Eva, Eva, the world is so wide. 
Can it not keep us apart? 

‘It may yet—I hope it will.’ 

‘Don’t think me weaker than 
I am,’ I urged ; ‘if they had seen 
me, accosted me, I know very well 
I could have acted my part. But 
I am glad, ever so glad, that we 
are leaving to-morrow. How far 
is Adlerberg from Ludwigsheim ? 
Say a hundred miles. I shall 
like to feel they are between us.’ 

That one glimpse had brought 
everything back. I could not 
sleep that night. I felt as if I 
could not breathe in the same at- 
mosphere as they. I fought 
against the curious, distorted 
figures that haunted my dreams, 
waking dreams for the most part, 
but it seemed as if the darkness, 
whose children they were, would 
never go. No respite for me un- 
til the sun rose. Then, whilst 
Ludwigsheim, its shops and hotels, 
were still silent, and asleep, we 
drove through the streets to the 
station. 

So much for the triumph of 
time. 


(To be continued.) 











THE ROMANCE OF OLD LONDON. 
No. IV. KING OLAF’S VICTORY: LONDON BRIDGE, 1008, 
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FiacstaFF, clock, and tower so square* 
(Olaf the King was a mighty man) ; 

Lantern-spire, so light and fair ;f 

Tell us, O steeples, the names you bear ! 
(Olaf and Magnus the river span).{ 


Olaf and Magnus, father and son 
(Olaf the King was a valiant man). 
Maguus lived as his father had done ; 
Many a battle they fought and they won 
(Olaf and Magnus the river span). 


Olaf the Strong and Magnus the Good 
(Olaf the King was a mighty man), 
Tell us, how long have you guarding stood, 
Guarding the bridge in your hardihood 

(Olaf and Magnus the river span) ? 


Now look ye away, now look ye away 
(Olaf the King was a Northern man),— 

Now look ye away to the ages gray, 

To the Sagas of Iceland and Norroway 
(Olaf and Magnus the river span). 


Snorro the Skald of the Norsemen sings 
(Olaf the King was a mighty man),-— 

Sings of the deeds of the bold Vikings, 

Of the brine of the sea and the brawls of the Things§ 
(Olaf and Magnus the river span), 


Olaf the King he had yellow hair ; 
Thick-set and strong was that mighty man ; 
Broad was his face and honest, and fair 
As rose upon snow ; and no man might dare 
Withstand the bright rage of his blue eyes’ glare 
(Olaf and Magnus the river span). 


* St. Olave’s, Tooley-street (Surrey side). 

+ St. Magnus’, Fish-street-bill (City side). 

~ Olaf was canonised soon after bis death, en account of his zeal in the conversion 
of his heathen subjects. Magnus, who to his father's claims for reverence added his 
own fame as the national law-giver, was never canonised, but was honoured through 
his paaeen arian, The Abbots of Bermondsey, alternately with those of Westminster, 
held the gift of the living; and, as we know that Olaf was a great favourite in Ber- 
mon , it is not wonderful that the worthy abbots called the church on the opposite 
bank 's son. 

§ Things: the assemblies of the freemen. 





King Olaf’s Victory. 


Svein the Dane was the Norseman’s fve 
(Olaf the King was a mighty man)— 

Svein the Dane had laid England low ; 

And the country was wasted with bitter woe 
(Olaf and Magnus the river span). 


The. Danes lay encamp’d in London the strong 
(Olaf the King was a mighty man), 

With ditches and ramparts so broad and so long ; 

And they fought and they revell’d with battle and song 
(Olaf and Magnus the river span). 


* Now haste ye and help us! King Ethelred cried ; 
‘ Haste ye and help us, O mighty man ! 

For Svein, our foeman, but now hath died. 

Haste ye, and yet we may turn the tide’ 
(Olaf and Magnus the river span). 


Up the river of Thames King Olaf he sail’d 
(Faithful ally was the mighty man). 

By land the Danes in the City prevail’d ; 

Foil’d were the Saxons, their bravery fail’d 
(Olaf and Magnus the river span). 


The wooden bridge of the City was low, 
Brawny-arm’d Danes each rampart mann’d ; 
Crowding together in taunting row, 
Each one a boulder of stone could throw 
From the wooden bridge that the river spann’d. 


The Saxons they turn’d and fled in despair ; 

Dyke and defence by the Danes were mann’'d— 
Danes who with curses rent the air, 
With ribald shouts and blaspheming prayer, 

From the wooden bridge that the river spann’d. 


* Hearest thou not, O Olaf the Strong? 
Ethelred cried, that unready man ; 

‘Carest thou not that the battle goes wrong? 

Or art thou grown deaf to the heathenish throng 
On the ramparts and bridge that the river span ? 


* Hatchet and axe, and cable and cord!’ 
Cried Olaf the King, that quick-witted man ; 
‘ Hatchet and axe—not arrow and sword— 
Shall win the day, by the help of the Lord, 
Though demonsand Danes should the river span ! 


Down with each house by the river side’ 
(Olaf the King was a subtle man) ! 
‘ Of walls and planks, well season’d and dried, 
Scaffolds we'll make ; for our ships must ride 
Right under the bridge at the turn of the tide, 
And the Sea-King’s fleet shall the river span. 








King Olaf’s Victory. 


For Olaf the King he knows not of loss ; 
Well can he trust in each northern man, 
Who has learn’d to fight by the waves that toss 
Up the Sunds and the Fiords! By the Holy Cross, 
Row up to the arches the Thames that span.’ 





Slowly and heavily off from the shore, 
Facing the tide pulls each northern man ; 
With scaffold strong over aft and fore, 
Over deck and prow and men at the oar, 
The Sea-King’s ships the river span. 


Arrows and stones fall thicker than hail. 
‘Cable and cord’ cries the subtle man ; 

‘ The ships are sinking ; ‘tis death if we quail ! 

The saints are with us; so can we not fail ! 
Cable and cord shall the river span.’ 


Right under the bridge King Olaf rows. 

* Come, life! Come, death shouts the mighty man. 
Strong to the sea the current flows. 
‘ Perish, O bridge, with our heathen foes ! 

Cable and cord your arches span ! 


Cable and cord round the wooden piers ! 
Pull, pull for dear life !’ cries the valiant man. 

‘ The river is with us; away with your fears ! 

Pull hard with the stream, and mock with your cheers 
Demons and Danes who the river span.’ 


With a ringing shout the Norsemen row 
(Bright gleam the eyes of the mighty man). 
By cable and cord the arches low 
Are tightly bound to each vessel’s prow. 
How long may the bridge the river span ? 


Cable and cord may strain and creak : 
* Now row ye well!’ shouts the mighty man. 
The tide is with them ; the piers are weak ; 
With a crash they splinter; a yell and a shrieck— 
Drowning and death the river span. 


Down comes the bridge with its crowd of Danes ; 
Away with its piers rows the subtle man. 

The Saxon King and the Saxon Thanes 

Slaughter and slay till the daylight wanes— 
Shouting and shrieks the river span. 


So was there a victory gotten that day 
(Olaf the King was a mighty man), 

Of which one may read in the pages gray 

Of the Sagas of Iceland and Norroway 
(Olaf and Magnus the river span). 
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LANDSCAPE MEMORIES. 
No, L A ROAD NEAR BANNALEC (FINISTERE). 
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Tue leaves hang over the woodland way, 
The broad leaves of the oak, 

So thick, that scarce a wandering ray 
May pierce the verdant cloak, 

That keeps the grass as fresh and cool 

As margin of some silent pool. 


The weary sun is sinking fast 

To bathe in western seas ; 
Trees are telling of sorrow past 

To the new-born evening breeze ; 
Faint comes a distant village chime 
That tells the soul ’tis vesper time. 


Adown the shady forest road 
The brown cows-lowing go ; 
No need for her to wield her goad 
Who follows, singing low, 
Half-dreaming of her wedding-day, 
Half-hearing faneied rebecks play. 


A sudden light as from summer sky, 
A sudden hush of her tune, 
As the youth appears, all suddenly, 
Who kise’d her lips in June— 
The brown cows meekly stay and gaze 
As they kiss again in the woodland ways. 


June hath promise of coming bliss, 
July brings forth fultilling ; 
A hint of summer was in the kiss 
That told the maid was willing : 
But summer itself shall be the tide 
That plaits the rose-wreath for the bride. 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 
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‘FOR SALE—A THOROUGHBRED NAG, 
UNBROKEN.’ 


I, 


THE nag was a mare. Father 
bought her of a sharp horsey 
innkeeper in the neighbouring 
town, who had had her of a man 
who had taken her in payment 
of a bad debt of Captain Pump- 
kin, bankrupt. When she was 
brought home, with her foal of 
three weeks trotting by her side, 
we all gathered round with the 
warmest interest. Nobody could 
enough admire the beauty of the 
pair. What a graceful deer-like 
creature was the foal! How clean 
and elegant were the limbs of the 
mother! (‘I could break ’em wi’ 
my boot,’ cried little Bill, with a 
heroic look, dealing an aimless 
kick into the air.) What spring 
and speed there were in that long 
pastern, and this great muscle in 
the thigh down to the hock! ‘And 
her tail,’ remarked Sissy —(which 
did not hang limp and nerveless 
between her hips, as is the habit 
of most equine and vaccine tails, 
but which had a kind of defiant 
cock)—‘ her tail,’ said she, stand- 
ing back, with her head on one 
side, ‘has as fine a curve as an 
ostrich-feather.’ 

‘Well, Joe,’ said my father, 
after smiling placidly on us all, 
observing the old groom standing 
apart rubbing his nose in quizzi- 
cal silence, ‘what do you think 
of her? 

Joe put his finger to his cap 
and came forward. He seized her 
by the nostrils and the nether 
lip, and looked into her mouth. 


‘ Rising four-year-old, Joe,’ said 
my father. 

‘ Umph!’ grunted Joe. 

He stepped back, and ran his 
eye all over her for a moment, as 
if for something he had lost ; then, 
again stepping forward, he bent 
down and lifted her forefoot to 
tap the frog. With a mischievous 
flash of the eye she turned her 
head, and seized in her teeth the 
most obtrusive part of Joe’s gar- 
ment, Joe dropped on his hands. 
We all laughed; how could we 
help it? Joe rose in some per- 
plexity, and turned to me quietly 
with ‘ She ain’t no good.’ 

‘Rising four, Joe, said my 
father, ‘ and quite unbroken.’ 

*‘Umph! said Joe to me, ‘she’s 
out six, if she’s a day.’ 

‘He,’ said father, pointing to 
the foal, who was staring and 
sniffing at us, ‘is a son of Cava- 
lier, Joe.’ 

‘Umph!’ said Joe again to me, 
in an undertone, ‘she ain’t no 
good ; an’, as the sayin’ is, if ye 
want to know wot ’e ’ll be, arx his 
dam, so ’e ain’t no good, nuther.’ 


IL. 


One day a clever talkative 
neighbour passed along with my 
father. 

‘Ha,’ said he, ‘a new horse? 
stopping and leaning on the pad- 
dock-fence ; ‘a brood-mare, eh? 

‘ Ye-es,’ said my father, getting 
through the fence, followed by his 
friend ; ‘isn’t she a beauty ? 
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‘ She looks very handsome.’ 

Then the gentleman rushed at 
her, hooting and rattling his stick 
in his hat to make her show off 
her paces. Away she went at a 
tremendous trot round the field, 
with her tail cocked high and her 
foal gallopping by her side. 

‘She steps well,’ said he, com- 
ing -back to my father. ‘A 
little wide behind; but all the 
better for that—shows speed. 
That’s a very pretty creature of 
a foal, though, as swift and grace- 
ful as. a fawn. Where did you 
pick em up? 

Then my father related all 
about the purchase, I suppose ; 
for I did not hear, being outside 
the fence, and father not having 
so loud a tungue as his friend. 

‘O, I know her,'cried his friend ; 
‘she used to belong to Captain 
Pumpkin.’ 

Father nodded. 

‘ By all accounts, theng 
friend, shaking his heady" that J 
have heard—mind you, that J 
have heard, for I don’t swear to 
their absolute truth—she’s a hor- 
rid vixen !’ 

My curiosity had by this time 
carried me through the fence. 

* How can they tell? asked my 
father, with the least touch of im- 
patience in his voice. 

The fact is, from various dark 
hints that had been hovering 
around him for some days, the 
suspicion was beginning closely 
to press him that he had not made 
so keen, so prudent a purchase 
after all. 

* How can they tell, when she’s 
never been tried ? 

‘Tried, Mr. Turnham? Lor’ 
bless you! she’s been tried—if 
she’s the mare—and gone over 
two trainers, Davenwick and 
Mossfoot ; and if she’s the same, 
she has a bit out of one ear, as if 
nibbled by a rat, and she has a 
fore-pastern fired.’ 
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67 
So saying he approached the 


mare again. 

* Woa, lass ; woa, little wifie.’ 

With a toss of her head and a 
scornful glance of her eye she 
dashed off, but not before we had 
observed the marks on the pastern 
of the near forefoot—an appearance 
of tightness, with rebellious little 


_ridges of hair running from top to 


bottom, about an inch or so apart. 

I remarked to my father that I 
had observed these marks from 
the first, but had not understood 
them. 

‘Hadn't you better, James,’ 
said he, turning on me, ‘go and 
feed that dog ? He's been howl- 
ing for at least half an hour.’ 

Thus civilly he ordered me off ; 
and I went. 

I was out riding the rest of the 
morning:. When I returned I 
heard from Joe, while he was 
hissing over the hot flanks of my 
horse, that my father had sent 
the pretty mare with her foal off 
to a distant field. 

‘*E ’ad ’er in fust, though,’ said 
Joe, with a wink. 

‘Well,’ said I eagerly, ‘and 
did you see the—the—amutilated 
ear, and the fired pastern ? 

‘ Bless you, Master James,’ said 
Joe, stopping and looking up, ‘I 
seen ’em afore.’ 

‘Seen them before, and never 
mentioned it, Joe? 

‘ Mention it, Mister James, d’ye 
say? Now you knows better’n 
that. You kuows ‘ow master, your 
father, does. ’E won't a ‘ear uv 
‘es bein’ tuk in from nobody ; 
but when ’e sees 'e is tuk in, away 
’e packs the thing wot tuk ‘im in 
out uv sight somewheres, which 
’e’s done this blessed day.’ 

And Joewith a chuckle resumed 
his hissing and thumping. 

* Joe,’ 1 said, after having con- 
sidered a moment whether I should 
reveal my ignorance, ‘what do 
they fire a pastern for ? 
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‘Fire a pastern for, Mister 
James ?” 

He rose slowly, and began ab- 
sently to feel for the horse’s ribs. 

‘’Cos it’s cruel, Mister James ; 
’cos the ‘oss ‘as smashed ‘isself 
some time or nuther, an’ it’s swell- 
ed big, an’ they lays somethink 
over it an’ lays the iron on ’issin’ 
’ot—that precious soon lays the 
swellin’. That's wot they does it 
for, Mister James, ’cos they thinks 
the ’oss likes it, I dessay.’ 

At lunch says father to me, ‘I 
don’t see, James, what’s to hinder 
you from training that mare.’ 

‘No more do I, father,’ I an- 
swered, after a moment of sur- 
prise. ‘I don’t see why she 
shouldn’t be managed. I'll sit 
her if she don’t lie down and roll 
with me; and if she does, I can 
stand over her till she gets up 
again.’ 

My father looked at me steadily, 
and demanded, 

‘Who said she laid down and 
rolled ? 

I looked foolish, and replied 
that I had heard no one say that 
—only— 

‘Only,’ repeated my father, 
waxing warm, getting as nearly 
angry as I ever saw him get, 
‘that’s how a poor brute’s cha- 
racter, like many a man’s, is whis- 
pered and winked and nodded 
and hummed and hawed away, 
before— Take and try her.’ 

I was overwhelmed with the 
unusual volume and warmth of 
my father’s speech. I felt hurt, 
too; but I promised to do my 
best and gentlest with the mare. 
But here my mother interposed. 
The whispers defamatory of the 
mare that had got abroad had 
crept insidiously into her busy 
household ears, and she now, in 
some anxiety for the life and limb 
of her first-born, hinted that it 
might be better to let an experi- 
enced horse-breaker have her first. 


‘ That’s just the fault I have to 
find with these men, my dear,’ 
said my father, ‘that they are 
horse-breakers. If an animal shows 
any will or spirit of its own, they 
have no thought of trying to bend 
it—they must break it. If they 
can’t, the horse is a vixen—full 
of vice—they can do nothing with 
her. She passes from their hands 
—or rather from their fists and 
whips and feet, and the sound of 
their coarse voices—with a mor- 
tal dread upon her of any human 
being, so that it will be difficult, 
very difficult, for any one to do 
anything with her, except(—and 
he gave me a straight kind look 
(as a peace-offering, I suppose, for 
the sin of his warm words)—‘ with 
the most patient and thoughtful 
treatment, which I hope—I think 
James will give her.’ 

Such words from my father, 
who seldom spoke either in praise 
or blamg,sounded to me the rarest 
flattery. I blushed, and resolved 
to do my best. 

However, I found that in pri- 
vate my mother had prevailed 
upon my father to let the mare 
remain unhandled till the harvest 
was past, by which time, perhaps, 
her high fierce spirit (if she had 
it) might have sunk to a very 
tame ebb on an exclusive grass 
diet. 


III. 


In the mean time fresh evidence 
of the depravity and wide reputa- 
tion of the mare kept coming to 
light in a most sprightly irritat- 
ing fashion. One market-day, for 
instance, while I was looking on 
at the sale of some store-pigs, I 
became conscious that a man, who 
looked like a respectable groom 
or coachman, was fidgeting about 
and eyeing me as if he longed 
very much to speak, but could 
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not find enough assurance either 
in his pockets or within his 
ample waistcoat. Feeling for the 
man, and seeing no harm in him, 
I made up to him with some 
remark about the pigs, with which 
he agreed. He very soon took 
occasion to ask if we hadn't that 
mare up at our place. 

‘I don’t know,’ said I; ‘ we 
have several mares ;’ though I was 
quite sure which he meant. 

Yes, yes; but it was that 
vicious thoroughbred that had 
belonged to Captain Pumpkin ; 
that was the one he was a-speakin’ 
of. 

*O, you know her too, do you? 
I said. 

* Know her? Bless ye, know ’er 
as well ’s I know my own mother ! 
Warn’t it me as saw ’er grow up a 
colt, an’ as fust tuk ’er in? You 
know that mark on ’er ear? she’s 
got a big ear an’a ugly cartey 
"ead, too big for ’er blood. Well, 
that ’appened when she was fust 
tuk in, an’ was just a-bein’ bound 
wi’ the ’alter in the stall, when 
up she rises on ’er ’ind legs, play- 
in’ this yere in the air, a-sparrin’- 
like; up she rises an’ strikes ’er 
"ead agin a beam, an’ cuts ’er ear 
clean off; ’twas just 'a-’angin’ by 
a rag o’ skin. So off I goes for 
the vet, an’ when ’e come we casts 
‘er, an’ ’e sews it on. Ye'll see 
the marks of the stitches yet, sir, 
if ye look. Fired in the pastern ? 
I don’t know nothin’ about that, 
sir. Very like that was done by 
one o’ them trainers. She went 
over two on ’em, you know, sir.’ 

I hinted an opinion that they 
had not understood, and had 
bungled her, and that I meant 
to try her myself. 

He looked me up and down 
in surprise, till I blushed. 

‘Excuse me, sir, but hes your 
family insured your life? You'll 
excuse me, you know, sir,’ said 
he, advancing nearer, ‘ but she’s a 
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spoiled brute. She ain’t good for 
nothink. Kind gentle treatment, 
sir, do you say? Well, that’s just 
where it is. J/she ’ad, sir, or if 
she ‘ad ‘ad, as you may say. But, 
ye see, she’s been ‘ashed an’ 
knocked about by them fellers, 
she ‘avin’ a devil uv a temper uv 
her own to begin with. Well, ye 
see, they’ve come off second best, 
as the sayin’ is, an’ she knows it. 
It’s too late, sir; she’s got off too 
long with it.’ 

* Why, how old is she? 

‘How old, sir? Let me—’ 
(‘scratch my beard,’ he might 
have said, for that was what he 
did)—‘ she was dropped, sir, the 
year Blenkiron won the Derby ; 
she’s gettin’ on for six, sir. Well, 
sir, you may, after a while, manage 
to ride her, but—’ 

The ellipsis of speech was made 
fully explicit by a portentous 
nod. 

On our way home from mar- 
ket I retailed to father what 
I had been told. ‘And, I con- 
cluded, ‘he said we might get 
her to be ridden, but as for har- 
ness—’ 

‘You see, James,’ said my 
father, ‘these men have so mis- 
managed her, that our work will 
be more difficult than if they had 
never seen her.’ 

* Yes ; that’s just what he said.’ 

‘Who said? asked my father, 
looking at me keenly. 

I felt the rebuke to the full ; 
he needn’t have said another word ; 
though he did add, after I stam- 
mered in reply, ‘ The—the man—’ 

* Do you usually accept as gos- 
pel all the gossip you may pick 


up from this and that creature 


you know nothing of? 

I was nettled. ‘But surely, 
father, in this case—this gossip— 
there is a probability—’ 

He saw I wished to entangle 
him in an argument. 

‘ Now, James,’ said he. 
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The tone and the gaze subdued 
me. I was dumb. 

It will thus be seen that my 
father still believed that the mare, 
notwithstanding the many serious 
rents and holes in her credit, had 
something of a character to lose; 
and he was resolved that, if she 
could not be rehabilitated with 
a new one, no one should be 
encouraged by him to spy and 
point out other blemishes in the 
old—not even hisson. He seemed 
determined to stick by her to the 
last. 


IV. 

I say seemed now; but who 
then would ever have dreamt of 
reading at Michaelmas in a cata- 
logue of a neighbour’s sale the 
following entry by my father ?— 
‘A Thoroughbred Nag, four years, 
with Foal: unbroken.’ I was as- 
tonished, for I had overheard 


not the faintest whisper of an 


intention to sell her. I could not 
help showing my astonished face 
to my father. He turned away, 
explaining the entry by— 

‘Your mother’s afraid of you 
with her’ (meaning the mare). 

I submitted to be thus saddled 
with the blame as gracefully as I 
could. 

But there was no such luck as 
to be rid of her so easily. She 
was as well known among the 
gentlemen with the knowing little 
tufts and the tight trousers — 
ay, and among the farmers too 
—as any lady who has been 
defamed is when she ventures 
into society: she was infamously 
well known. And she stood in 
the yard, with her innocent little 
son, quiet and placable, as meek 
as milk. It was no doubt to her 
a matter of indifference who pos- 
sessed her, if she was left undis- 
turbed in the enjoyment of her 
small maternal cares, and of the 
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sweetest of grass and other pro- 
vender. 

And, of course; in a little while 
every mortal man and boy knew 
her bad points and her vices off 
by heart. If one man did not 
know quite all, others (who had 
never spoken to the man in their 
lives before) strove for the pleasure 
of pouring into his ear their gratui- 
tous information. The deuce! it 
made me quite wroth. Two men 
were talking her over quite openly. 
Some little distance off another 
man was eyeing her with the 
dubious balanced look of a pos- 
sible bidder, when suddenly he 
overheard from the others a deri- 
sive, ‘ Unbroken! Ha, ha! Why, 
she, &. They were turning 
away, when the man in alarm 
sidled up to them. Did he just 
—did they know anything of 
that mare with the foal? Did 
they? They hoped they did! Ha, 
ha! I grew more and more angry. 
Why could they not give the 
poor brute a chance for her— 
sale? One of them was arrested 
in the full flow of imparting all 
he knew by chancing to cast his 
eye over his shoulder and ob- 
serve me. ‘Sh!’ said he, ‘his 
son! ‘Where? asked the stran- 
ger; and when he knew, he stared 
at me as-if 1 were a _pestilent 
swindler, till I turned away red 
with rage and confusion. 

But when the old gentleman in 
green spectacles and white gaiters 
asked the boy who was standing 
with the mare whether she went 
quietly when ridden, and the boy 
replied, ‘O, bless you, yes, sir; 
why, I rode uv ’er over ere myself 
this morning, an’ she went as quiet 
as a lamb,’ I chuckled with delight, 
though I knew that boy would not 
dare to lift a leg towards her. I, at 
least, did not register the lie a- 
gainst the boy, it was told in so 
good a cause. 

But the worst was yet to come. 
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Her turn came, and she was trot- 
ted out before the auctioneer. 

* Now, gentlemen,’ &c. 

‘How old is she? demanded 
an oldish nondescript fellow in a 
wide-awake hat and a blouse, who 
was reputed to possess the fastest 
trotter-in the district. 

* Four year old, gentlemen ; and 
quite unbroken,’ said the auc- 
tioneer, consulting his catalogue. 

* Now, gentlemen, what’s—’ 

‘It’s a lie!’ shouted the old 
fellow. ‘She's six, if she’s not 
seven ; an’ as for her being un- 
broken—’ 

But here a sense of fairness and 
of privilege stirred the breasts of 
many, who interrupted him with, 

‘A bid! A bid? 

‘Ten pounds ! shouted he. 

*Ten pounds, gentlemen. Ten 
pounds is bid for this thorough- 
bred mare with foal—’ 

* Who is the foal by? asked a 
voice from the crowd. 

‘Cavalier,’ whispered my father 
from behind the auctioneer. 

‘By Cavalier, gentlemen,’ shout- 
ed the auctioneer. 

‘It’s a lie,’ muttered the old 
fellow. 

‘Mr. Cross, gentlemen’ (that 
was the old fellow’s name), ‘is 
cross because she is not a cross.’ 

Here there was a loud bucolic 
laugh from the crowd. 

* No, gentlemen, she’s no cross, 
she’sthoroughbred. There’s blood, 
gentlemen. Trot her out again, 
Tom.’ 

Billcracked his whip, and shout- 
ed, and Tom trotted her out, but 
with little enthusiasm. The bu- 
colic audience laughed, wagged its 
head, and winked. 

‘ Well, gentlemen, what do you 
say? Mr. Cross, let me start with 
twenty.’ Mr. Cross shook his 
sulky head. ‘No! Have a cata- 
logue, Mr. Cross ? 

*I don’t want a catalogue,’ said 
Mr. Cross. 


* No, gentlemen, but Mr. Cross 
wants a thoroughbred mare, with 
foal, for 10/., gentlemen—a nag 
that could win’im atrotting-match. 
Out with her again,Tom! There, 
gentlemen, what action and spring ! 
She’d do a trotting-match for you 
every day in the year, Cross— 
Sundays excepted. On Sundays, 
gentlemen, Mr. Cross is too good 
a man to run matches.’ 

But it was of no use ; he might 
fire off the most pointed wit he 
could invent, no higher bid would 
be thrown to him in return: the 
crowd grinned and giggled, or 
stood silent and suspicious. Mr. 
Auctioneer turned and whispered 
to my father, and the mare was 
walked off covered with igno- 
miny. 

As we drove home, I ventured 
a remark, amongst others, upon 
the unseasonable interference of 
the old idiot in the blouse. 

‘I’m pleased she’s going to stay 
with us,’ said my father curtly, 
and gave the horse a cut with the 
whip. 

I could not make my father out ; 
I was silent. 


V. 

Ir was November, and the height 
of the shooting-season, when father 
reminded me that an attempt must 
be made to train that mare; had 
we not better begin at once? I 
agreed that we had. It was al- 
ways great trouble to take and 
halter it. But, for the most part, 
once in a corner she submitted 
to be led off quietly. 

We tried the saddle on her, just 
to see how she would wear it; for 
nothing serious,could be attempted 
till that precious baby of hers 
should have been weaned. She 
submitted to the saddle as if she 
had been under it all her days. 
She seemed so quiet, I thought I 
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might try how she would endure 
one seated in the saddle, It was 
a safe enough venture for me, for 
there were two or three men about 
who had helped in her capture, 
and father was at her head. I did 
not like-the glance of her eye as 
I placed my foot. I sprang into 
the saddle and stuck, prepared for 
the worst. But she could not have 
stood more quietly ifshe had been 
made of wood. I walked her up 
the lane, with her foal trotting by 
her side, or behind, or in front, 
and I walked her down again. I 
walked her about the green, and 
tried to excite her to a merry 
prance or two, but no—she was 
as sober as an old cart-horse. I 
will confess I felt rather disap- 
pointed that she had shown not a 
spark of the wild devilry that was 
said to be in her. I got off in 
disgust. Then I thought I would 
try a remount alone, she seemed 
so meek a brute. I had no sooner 
reached the saddle than she kicked 
up like a donkey, and trotted off 
with her beautiful springy step, 
trying to rub me off against hay- 
ricks and stable-walls and fence- 
posts. ‘ Well,’ thought I, ‘ this is 
more promising,’ and dismounted 
the first opportunity. 

I shall not trouble you with a 
detailed account of the weaning of 
that blessed baby: how he was 
penned into a large stall adjoining 
that in which his mother was 
bound, with a great deal of litter 
strewed deep about the floor and 
piled high against the wall; how 
he screamed and neighed (never 
have I heard so deep, so fierce a 
neigh as mother and son both pos- 
sessed); how to escape his pursuers 
he leapt up among the piled litter 
to climb over to, his dam—and 
would have climbed, and broken 
limb or neck, had I not fortu- 
nately been in his rear and seized 
his tail, and hauled till he rolled 
over in the litter, and was lost for 
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the moment, all except his thin 
legs, which fought desperately 
with the air; how, when taken 
and securely haltered, he danced 
and pranced about the green, threw 
himself down and screamed, once 
twisting me over with him; how, 
after he had worked himself into 
the last state of perspiration and 
excitement, he leant—absolutely 
leant—up against me to rest, poor 
little fellow! He was at length, 
though nothing like cowed, led 
away to a distant part of the farm, 
and introduced to the company of 
other colts who had lately passed 
through the same bewildering ex- 
perience as himself and had sur- 
vived it, and who now knew no 
more of mother or father than does 
an Arab of the streets. He raced 
aboutand screamed for his mother, 
to the no small surprise and con- 
tempt of his comrades. 

Parted from her first-born son, 
that mother led us such a life! If 
ever there was a real nightmare of 
flesh and blood, it was she. Three, 
four nights running, father, Joe, 
and I sat up with her (all three 
the first night, the other nights by 
turns), and if we had not she 
would have hanged herself over 
and over again. A very legion of 
devils seemed to possess her. She 
neither ate nor drank, nor lay 
down day or night, but made 
violent wrenches at her halter 
(which she broke again andagain), 
threw herself against the walls and 
on the floor of her stall, like a 
lunatic. I never saw or heard of 
a horse behaving so before. 

‘Lor’ bless you, yes, sir,’ said 
Joe, raising his eyebrows, ‘at 
weanin’ wuss—much wuss, some- 
times.’ 

Well, I never had seen it; but 
I was young, and I ventured to 
doubt whether the mare would not 
ratherdiethan give in, and whether 
we were not acting a very cruel 


part. In expressing as much, I 
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looked at my father ; but he stood 
and smoked, fixed and inscrutable 
as an Indian chief. Her last pa- 
roxysm must have been very vio- 
lent and peculiar. I was with her 
on the fourth day alone, and had 
run indoors to my mother to get 
a mouthful of something warm, 
when suddenly there came from 
the stable the most dreadful clatter 
and snorting. I rushed out, and 
found her lying with her tail where 
her head should be, but with her 
head still bound to the manger, so 
that it was dragged over her shoul- 
der towards her tail in a most 
constrained position ; she had one 
hind Jeg over the halter. I saw I 
could do nothing for her—she 
must lie there till she could burst 
herself free. She made a few in- 
effectual dashes, kicks, and snorts ; 
then, with swelling ribs and a tre- 
mendous snort, she put out her 
strength. The leather snapped 


beneath her chin, and she stood . 


with all her feet out apart (as if 
she meant to fly), and looked 
about her. Then, with a big sigh, 
she lay down and was quiet. 


VIL 

Soon after this, it was possible 

. to begin the work of breaking in. 
For two or three nights after the 
weaning and watching my sleep 
was over-ridden by that mare. In 
wakeful intervals I endeavoured 
to mature my green opinions on 
the best mode of training. I con- 
vinced myself by certain links of 
reasoning, which I lost in my 
sleep, that the too common whack 
and halloo— crack whip and dash 
away —method (if method it were) 
would never do with a creature 
of her high mettle. I would use 
her gently. I recalled the saying 
of an old gentleman, who had been 
much in the society of horses, that 
he had often struck a horse, but 
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had never known the blow do any 
good, and I resolved that under 
no provocation would I strike her. 
I sleepily argued with myself that 
the doctrine of original sin was 
inapplicable to horses: there was 
no such thing as inborn vice 
among them ; what seemed such 
was only either youthful mischief, 
or ignorance, or, at the very worst, 
fear. 

One evening, in the absence of 
my father, I flaunted forth these 
revolutionary notions before a 
sympathetic but unpractical fe- 
male audience, consisting of my 
mother, Sissy, the village school- 
mistress (an old maid of prodigi- 
ous learning and vast powers of 
utterance), and the old retriever 
dog. The ladies applauded my 
humane opinions; the old dog 
barked and howled as if in dissent 
and lamentation. Then the lady 
of prodigious lore, with a delicious 
roll in her voice, asked Mister 
James if he had never heard how 
it was that man was at all able to 
restrain and dominate so noble 
and fiery an animal as the horse. 

Well, I replied, casting about in 
my mind, perhaps I had. 

That Nature, in her beneficent 
wisdom, had so constructed the 
lens of the horse’s eye that a man 
appeared to him of gigantic size, 
huge and towering ? 

‘Dear me! said [, ‘I never 
heard that before !’ 

‘Have you not? said she. 
‘It’s one of the many marvellous 
facts science has demonstrated to 
us. If it were not for that, a 
small boy like Billy there’ (Billy 
tried to look unconscious, and 
pulled up his stockings) ‘ would 
never be able to lead about a horse 
and manage him.’ 

‘ Indeed ! I exclaimed. 

Here Billy interposed the irre- 
levant fact that he had ridden the 
old gray mare to water and back 
again, and all alone too. 
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‘No; not quite alone, Billy,’ 
suggested Sissy. 

‘Well,’ quoth Billy, rather 
sulkily, ‘there was only Joe be- 
sides;’ who, no doubt, was a 
considerable figure of authority to 
the gray mare, if not to Billy. 

It occurred to me afterwards— 
keen objections or smart answers 
never do occur to me till the 
occasion for their application has 
slipped past—that if the lens of 
the horse’s eye had this enlarging 
power, then everything he saw 
through that lens—not men and 
little boys alone—must be of mon- 
strous size! Why does a horse, 
then, not run away when he sees 
a fellow-horse? Ha,ha! He does 
shy, though, when he sees a dark 
bush in the twilight. Can it be 
that he imagines it a great tree ? 

However, I resolved to be as 
big andimportant in the eyes of 
that mare as her lens would pos- 
siblyallow. But in a day or two, 


I must confess, I lost in dignity 


and self-respect. The mare had 
run with open mouth at that boy 
who had lied so well on her be- 
half. Possibly some moral lens 
she kept somewhere had a more 
than nullifying effect upon her 
physical, and had shown her him 
as a very small boy indeed, as a 
mere worm of a boy. She struck 
him down with her fore-feet as 
soon as he entered her box, and 
she would have trampled him to 
death had he not contrived to 
creep away, very sore, under the 
manger, where he lay beneath her 
watchful eye till I entered, and 
found and released him. I tied her 
up and began to groom her (I had 
begun thus to make myself inti- 
mately acquainted with hertemper, 
and with all her little ways)— 
I say, I began to groom her. She 
was rather dirty about the hocks, 
and I suppose I must have 
scratched her a little in apply- 
ing the currycomb there. She 
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struck out a fierce high kick, 
which just missed me. I instantly 
dug her in the ribs with the comb. 
I at once regretted it. She plunged 
about a little; and I saw from 
her evil eye and flattened ears 
she had taken it in great dudgeon. 
I had lost whatever slight hold I 
had got of her equine affections ; 
but the worst was, I had broken 
my resolution at the first trial. 


s 
VIL 

To-morrow was the day when 
she was to have her first ‘ plunge,’ 
as Joe phrased it, and my mother’s 
anxiety visibly deepened. 

Why could we not, she urged 
my father, let her plunge about 
for a few days with a man-of- 
straw or a sand-man on her back ? 
She had seen that done at home. 

‘With a good result? asked 
my father. 

My mother did not know with 
what result ; but she thought we 
might try it. 

I suggested as a compromise 
that she might wear a man-of- 
straw in the night ; but my father 
at once put that aside by remind- 
ing me that the mare lay down 
in the night now, and that if she 
found she could lie down com- 
fortably with the man-of-straw— 
(here my father could not refrain 
from laughter—whatever at, my 
mother wondered ?)—she would 
try and lie down with me. 

‘No, my dear,’ said he; ‘we 
must try her with this man-of- 
straw first,’ looking at me and 
laughing. My father was un- 
usually facetious. 

When I was mounted for the 
* plunge’ — 

‘ Always a short stirrup,’ said 
my father emphatically, ‘when 
you’re on a horse you're not sure 
of,’ 

While he on the one side and 
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Joe on the other were shortening 
the leathers, the mare kept tread- 
ing and treading (as if she had 
been in the army and had learnt 
to mark time), cocking and switch- 
ing her long switch-tail, till she 
almost whisked old Joe's withered 
head off. 

*Woa!’ cried Jack, ‘ you— ; 
he felt my father’s calm eye on 
him, and said, ‘you bonny Bess! 

*We must cut it off,’ said my 
father. 

He meant the mare’s tail, not 
Joe’s old head. 

But before my father’s sharp 
knife was produced, and while he 
was still smiling at Joe’s mishap, 
round came the terrible tail on 
his side and whisked his hat away ; 
some of its loose longer hairs 
even reached and stung my nose. 
I believe she knew well what she 
was about; I could detect the 
ardent mischief in her eye and 


the backward prick of her ear. - 


But we soon had her tail abridged 
to some inches above her hocks. 

She trod and trod in her easy 
springy style, catching at and 
chewing her bit (it was a simple 
champ-bit with keys), but she 
would not step an inch forward 
in obedience to my mild requests 
and entreaties. My father, at 
length out of patience, gave her 
a smack on the shoulder with the 
end of the rein he held,and away 
she dashed. But she found in a 
little that, what with me on her 
back and father and Joe with a 
rein on either side, there was 
little room for the play of her 
own free will. 

She submitted sullenly : sullen- 
ness and design were always ex- 
pressed to me by her Jewish cast 
of nose and long narrow fore- 
head. There are no points so 
attractive in a horse as an open 
frank nostril'and a broad fore- 
head. 

‘I don’t like that head of hers,’ 
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said I to Joe ; ‘I can’t think she’s 
thoroughbred.’ 

‘Thoroughbred? Lor’ bless you, 
Mister James, ye've jest got to 
twig that cartey ‘ead to know 
that ; though it wouldn’t do,’ added 
he in an undertone, ‘to say that 
to master. No.’ 

I went to feed her (I always 
fed her myself). I mixed in a 
sieve a quantity of chaff and bran, 
with a sprinkling of salt and two 
or three handfuls of oats, for we 
thought that full measure of hard 
food might make her like Jeshu- 
run. She observed my move- 
ments over her shoulder in sullen 
expectancy. I put it in her 
manger. She sniffed at it, tasted 
it, tossed as much as she could 
out with her nose, and then 
turned and glowered at me ; till, 
with a sound more like a pig’s 
grunt or a testy man’s ‘humph! 
than an honest equine snort, she 
returned to her manger and began 
eating. 

‘ There,’ cried Joe, wagging his 
head at me, ‘not she! O, no! 
Don’t you make no mistake!’ 

After these oracular words from 
Joe, I resumed, 

‘I’m sure she and I will never 
be good friends. She looks so 
secret, so crafty and designing, 
there can never be any confidence 
between us.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Joe, looking puzzled. 

‘I shall never be able to trust 
that Jew nose.’ 

Joe laughed, and kept repeat- 
ing to himself, ‘ Jew nose,’ as ifit 
were a very rich joke. 

We plunged and trained her in 
the soft field the next day, and 
the third day, and the fourth, and 
the fifth ; and my father said every 
day with increasing confidence as 
the days passed, ‘ I don’t see any- 
thing about that mare that should 
make folks say she plays such 
tricks. She's as docile and good a 
thing as can be.’ I was silent. 
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At the end of the week she 
seemed so submissive and tract- 
able that my father thought she 
and I might very well be trusted 
alone. I, however, still distrusted 
the sullen~craft of her eye; and 
that Jew nose, I said to myself, 
I could never be reconciled to. 
I saddled and bridled her, with 
the least tremor of anxiety disturb- 
ing me. I was going, for security’s 
sake, to put a curb-bit in her 
mouth ; but. father said, ‘O, fie, 
no; you'll spoil her mouth.’ So 
I allowed her the usual champ-bit. 
She grabbed at it when it was pre- 
sented to her mouth, as if she 
understood how near she had been 
to losing it. I led her out; Joe 
came forward to hold her head. 

*Let him mount by himself,’ 
said my father. ‘She must learn 
to stand without being held.’ 

She stepped round and round 
in a staid funereal style, as if 
performing at acircus. At length 
I got into the saddle, and, quick 
as thought, she bolted with me, 
past Joe, back into the stable. I 
had just time to think of Absa- 
lom’s fate before I leant far back 
over her tail and passed under the 
low lintel of the door. I was much 
nettled, but I restrained myself. 
I got off and led her out again in 
silence, exchanging with the brute 
a glance of defiance. She wanted 
to go through the circus perform- 
anceagain. My blood was rising ; 
I shut my lips and was resolute. 
T held the rein, but made no effort 
to mount, till she stopped and 
looked at Joe, and from Joe to 
me, as much as to say, ‘What does 
this mean? Whilst she was con- 
sidering this, I leaped to the 
saddle, and away she went, as on 
the first day I bestrode her, to 
scrape me off against a fence. 
Failing in this, she darted forward 
a few yards into the road, stopped 
dead, and kicked clear up like a 
donkey. 
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‘ Grip hold o’ the saddle be’ind,’ 
cried Joe. 

Again was she disappointed. 
She whisked her tail smartly and 
dashed away up the lane, as if 
possessed by all the devils that 
drove the hérd of swine to com- 
mit suicide. I -pulled my very 
hardest to rein her in; but the 
champ-bit could restrain her no 
more than a rotten stick. ‘ Well, 
my pet,’ said I aloud, ‘go as hard 
as you can pelt, but Ill stick 
to you.’ Forthwith she began to 
prance and rear. A gate by 
chance stood open, and before 
she was aware I had touched her 
with my heel and she was in the 
ploughed field. After plunging 
and rearing for some time, till I 
thought the next moment she 
would fall backward and crush 
me beneath her, she played what 
I had been led to understand was 
her great trump-eard—she lay 
down and rolled. But her feet 
were clogged with the soft loam, 
and the action was not so quick 
but that I had time to get my 
foot free from the stirrup. I 
stood over her, as I had promised 
myself I would. She glared back 
at me in surprise. She planted 
out her forefeet, preparing to rise. 
I was ready ; remembering Joe’s 
last words, I grasped the saddle 
behind me. It was well I did, 
for with the jerk with which she 
rose she almost jerked me over 
her head. She seemed to have 
expected thus to get rid of me. 
She looked round and stood still 
a moment to consider what she 
would do next. ‘Do what I want 
you to do,’ said I, then touched 
her with my heel, and guided her 
across the field. She stepped 
along steadily enough till she 
reached the farther side. I had 
begun in my triumph to despise 
the clumsiness and fewness of her 
tricks, and to laugh at myself for 
having looked forward to her 
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playing of them with such anxiety, 
when she espied under a wide- 
spreading oak a breach in the 
wattle-fence between the field and 
the road, and dashed straight at 
it, will I, nil] I. Again I thought 
of Absalom, this time with more 
propriety. Before I could count 
six we had passed under the tree ; 
a crooked finger of one of its great 
arms had snatched my hat— 
luckily leaving me my head—we 
were down the steep bank, and 
tearing along the road as hard as 
she could gallop. 

‘ This is nice,’ thought I, ‘ very 
nice.’ I must confess I thought 
bitterly of my father. He had al- 
lowed me to be carried off by this 
brute ; he would now be sitting 
down quietly to lunch at home ; 
but I would lunch at—where ? 
The road was straight and firm, 
and her feet covered mile after 
mile ; while I, hot, tired, and hat- 


less, resigned myself to a Gilpin . 


ride. Ten good miles, through 
sun and shade, without the inter- 
ruption of a single turnpike. Up 
Sharpthorne Hill she slackened 
pace a little, and I got her danced 
down the long street of the village 
of Cripley and into the George 
yard, twelve miles from home. 
I shouted eagerly for the ostler, 
for she seemed inclined to return 
to the road. A little bow-legged 
man appeared. 

‘Had a stiff run, sir? said he, 
as he stood at her head and 
glanced at her lathered shoulders. 

‘Rather,’ said I. I swung my- 
self off, and walked away to find 
the inn-parlour. 

I lunched off the remains of a 
leg of mutton the innkeeper’s 
family had had for dinner. I 
rested a little, and then, in a hat 
borrowed of the landlord, walked 
out to the stables to look at the 
brute. The little ostler had 
scraped her down and thrown a 
cloth over her, and she was munch- 
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ing some fragrant hay as if nothing 
had happened. 

‘Come from Captain Pump- 
kin’s, sir? asked the ostler. 

I shook my head and looked at 
him ; I guessed what was coming. 

‘Not? said he. ‘I thought 
this yere mare was his.’ 

‘ Yes, it was,’ I replied; ‘ but 
my father bought it.’ 

‘Ah! said he, with a look 
which added plainly, ‘What a 
green fellow your father must be ” 
He added aloud, ‘P’raps ’e got 
‘er cheap? 

‘I can’t say,’ said I. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘I thought I 
knowed ’er. If ye once clap eyes 
on ’er, you'll easy know ‘er agin, 
you know, sir,’ he continued, with 
a hoarse laugh; ‘this yere ear, 
and the fired pastern. Woa, tit!’ 

‘ Ye-es,’ said I, in a tone of 
dolour, and related to him some 
of our adventures. 

* Ah,’ laughed he, getting quite 
lively, ‘she is a bad un, ain't she? 
She’s the tippest-topper at bad- 
ness ever I see. So sly, too. 
Lor’ bless you, sir !’ 

He seemed about to relate some 
remarkable anecdote of her his- 
tory, but thought better of it, and 
said, 

‘Don’t you wear of yerself out 
with her, sir. She'll break your 
neck, or break ’er own, afore she’s 
done.’ 

‘Ah!’ said IL. 

‘Ride ‘ome on this yere ‘oss, 
an’ let me walk er over in the 
mornin’.’ 

O, no, I wouldn’t hear of such 
athing. I'd ride her back, though 
heaven should fall. So I mounted 
and cantered away. I thought 
I was going to get her home 
pretty easily; but at the head 
of the village she turned and 
gallopped back into the George 

ard. 


y 
Little bow-legs laughed, and 
asked, ‘ What will you do, sir? 
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‘Go in and have a smoke,’ said 
I, ‘and try again.’ 

I went in and smoked a cigar. 
Then I returned to the brute. I 
was determined she should go 
home now. 

She danced and capered to the 
no small dismay and delight of 
the village children and gossips. 
This seemed to furnish her cun- 
ning head with a new idea; for 
every time she caught sight of a 
house or cottage with a child or 
two about she played off these 
pranks. Not only so, bat she 
played off again upon me all the 
tricks of the morning. She lay 
down and rolled in the road, and 
managed to give my foot some- 
thing of a bruise. My patience 
was entirely gone ; I whipped her 
with a will. She rose, filled with 
rage and surprise, and tore away 
home like the wind. When we 
came to that gap in the fence 
again, up the bank she shot and 
under the tree—in whose branches 
I left my second hat—and away 
across the field. Now came her 
final, her grand coup. I rode her 
straight at the hedge, expecting 
her to clear it, from the way she 
took the ground ; but she stopped 
dead, with her forefeet in the 
roots of the hedge, and over I'd 
have gone head foremost into the 
ditch, like a sack of coals shot by 
a coalheaver, had I not feared 
some such catastrophe and gripped 
the saddle according to Joe’s ad- 
vice, 

I got home about tea-time. 

*O, here you are! I thought 
it was all up with you,’ said Joe 
cheerfully. 

‘Well,’ said my father, ‘ how 
did you get on, James? 

‘Get on, father? It was not 
the getting on—it was the keeping 
on! 

‘ That’s it,’ laughed Joe. 

My father was silent. 


I entered the house. I saw my 
mother had been crying. 

* My dear boy,’ she exclaimed, 
‘what a figure! You're crusted 
with dirt! Where's your hat? 
Are you hurt much? Get the tea 
made, Sissy. O, its a mercy 
you've a whole bone left in your 
skin ! 

‘ That you haven't walked home 
with your head under your arm,’ 
said Sissy. 

‘I did almost leave it stuck in 
an oak,’ said I. 

‘Noo !* exclaimed Sissy in- 
credulously. 

‘I’ve been so dreadfully alarm- 
ed,’ said my mother, looking ten- 
derly at me, ‘all the day. You've 
been gone six or seven hours.’ 

‘ Five and a half, mother,’ said 
I, 

‘Wherever have you been so 
long? 

Whilst I was relating my ad- 
ventures, my father came in and 
sat down. When I had finished, 

* Now promise,’ said my mother, 
‘that you will never ride that 
brute again.’ 

‘ We-el,’ I hesitated and looked 
at my father. . 

*O, he’s going to try her again 
to-morrow, said he, with a twinkle 
in his eye. 

*‘Tll go out myself,’ cried my 
mother, ‘and shoot the nasty 
brute, before he shall mount her 

in!’ 

* You don’t reckon the loss, my 
dear,’ said father calmly, smiling. 

‘I'd rather lose her ten times 
over than lose my son.’ 

‘ Well, well, my dear, we'll put 
her down to “ The Warren.”’ 

Where she may be seen by any 
gentleman in want of a ‘Thorough- 
bred Nag, fourteen and a half 
hands, young, and unbroken,’ and 
unbreakable ; for let who. will 
possess her, she has not yet seen 
the man who can be her master. 
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Have you good legs? Have you 
wind to correspond? Are you 
free from asthma, and also from 
palpitations of the heart if you 
mount a tall staircase with gym- 
nastic step? Are you fearless of 
fresh and forcible gusts of wind 
which nobody, however sentimen- 
tal, would dare to call breezes, 
and which, although sou’-westers, 
bear but a slight resemblance to 
their near relation, ‘gentle zephyr’? 
Are you indifferent to a sudden 
shower, say a squall, coming on, 
where there is not a hovel behind 
which, much less a house in which, 
you can take shelter? Is it all 
one to you whether the gale 


makes your cheeks to glow and 
ruffles your hair into a dusting- 
mop ? Are you philosopher enough 
to start for a seaside scramble 
without putting on your best 


show-off vestments? Have you 
forethought enough to furnish 
your pockets with a little stout 
string ; a few coppers (which may 
serve other needs besides spend- 
ing and charity); a couple of 
knives, one long-bladed ; an old 
Times or two; a canvas bag, 
which is not obliged to be as big 
as a pillowcase ; a coarse kitchen- 
napkin, and a worthless calico 
handkerchief? An entomologist 
or microscopist would add to his 
cargo a few pill-boxes, two or 
three small vials (not forgetting 
their corks), and an iron spoon. 
Finally, do you mind carrying, 
instead of an expensive cane, the 
largest, lightest, and toughest um- 
brella you can procure, strongly 
metal-shod at the tip, and with a 


handle pleasant to hold and lean 
on? It will serve as a walking- 
stick, parasol, and tent. 

Your answer is affirmative on 
all points? Eh? Very well, then ; 
before taking our leave of Calais, 
we will devote a day to visiting 
Cape Blanez (Blanc-nez, White- 
Nose), the lump of earth you 
notice on your left, jutting into 
the sea, while strolling to the 
end of Calais jetiy. It is the 
section of land corresponding to 
Dover Cliffs, cut out by the in- 
road of the strait. Cape Grinez 
(Gris-nez, Grey - Nose), further 


‘westward on the French coast, 


corresponds to Folkestone in ori- 
gin and materials. 

What day shall we fix to go 
there? Well, the politest answer 
would be, ‘Whatever day you 
please, dear sir, or madam ;’ but 
in this case the choice does not 
by any means depend upon our- 
selves, because time and tide wait 
for no man. We will take a day, 
if possible, that promises to be 
dry and not too windy—in the 
latter case, on the beach the drift- 
ing sand blinds yon, fills your 
mouth and nostrils, and prevents 
your picking up intensely interest- 
ing objects which you throw away 
before the day is over; up aloft, 
on the hill-top, you may be carried 
away flying over the cliff, if the 
wind blows se&wards, which is 
not often the case. What you 
must take, to avoid disappoint- 
ment and perhaps disaster, is a 
day which will allow you to reach 
the first stage of your excursion, 
Sangatte, during ebb-tide; say 
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two or three hours before low 
water. Otherwise, while walking 
leisurely along the beach from 
Sangatte to the Blanez, picking 
up shells, inspecting tufts of sea- 
weed, and forgetting that the 
hands of your watch move ever 
forwards, without stopping to rest 
while you are at play, with a 
rising tide pushed on by the wind, 
you will incur a good chance of 
being ducked or drowned. This 
is one reason why you were ad- 
vised to buy a half-franc tide-table 
on arriving at Calais. But fortu- 
nately there is a tide-table hung 
up in the sky, which will enable 
you to make your arrangements 
in advance and to lay out your 
plans before leaving home, At 
Calais, and of course along the 
coast within short distances, it is 
high water about noon at the 
times of new and full moon. Con- 
sequently it is low water about 
noon, and your favourable oppor- 


tunity, at the first and last quar- 


ters of the moon. An English 
almanac will help you as well 
as a French one; and the know- 
ledge of astronomy requisite to 
reach the Cape in safety is less 
than would be called for at some 
competitive examinations. 

The ‘ When’ being made clear, 
next comes the ‘ How.’ A trained 
pedestrian amateur would easily 
do the whole thing in a day, on 
foot, by following the beach, with 
the sea on his right and the dunes, 
or sandhills, on the left, from the 
Calais bathing establishment as 
far as Sangatte. Anybody will 
tell him the way to the Etablisse- 
ment des Bains, if he cannot con- 
descend to join the ladies and 
children with their bonnes, or 
nursemaids, in the omnibus which 
starts for that spot from the Grande 
Place and the Quay. People who 
are the possessors of only every- 
day legs are counselled to take 
a carriage for Sangatte, to await 
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them there and fetch them back. 
The majority of walkers will not 
be sorry, on their return thither 
from the Blanez, to perform the 
rest of their journey home in a 
four-wheeled instead of on a ten- 
toe vehicle, Certainly it is a long 
round that way by the high-road ; 
but there is no help for it. More- 
over what did you come out for 
except to breathe as much fresh 
air and see as much of the un- 
known land as possible? Leaving 
the town of Saint-Pierre (on whose 
outskirts you have the convent of 
the Sacré Coeur tothe right, and the 
St. Pierre railway-station to the left, 
representing diametrically oppo- 
site sets of ideas on opposite sides 
of the road) you pass Fort Nieulay 
—useless, but partially repaired by 
Napoleon II].—after crossing a 
plain whose crop chiefly consists of 
sea-rolled pebbles used for mending 
roads. Amongst the pebbles may 
be found (growing wild of course) 
a plant which always strikes the 
eye—the yellow-horned poppy, 
glaucium maritimum, not rare, but, 
as its name implies, hugging the 
shore, whose handsome deep-cut 
foliage covered with white down 
make it quite as fit for bordering 
parterres as many less hardy in- 
troductions. Besides which, it is 
a British native. At La Chaussée 
you leave what is once again the 
Route Nationale No. 1, and by an 
excellent by-road reach Sangatte, 
where you find stabling for your 
horses and shelter for yourself ; 
but if you entertain preconceived 
notions of dining there after your 
breezy walk, wisdom will whisper 
in your ear the prudence of slip- 
ping into your carriage at Calais 
a hamper packed with provisions 
of urgent necessity, and, perhaps, 
with a few other trifles besides. 
Nevertheless you might count 
upon getting at Sangatte, as well 
as at the other little inns (where 
there are any) along the coast, 
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bread, beer, eau-de-vie, so-so wine, 
eggs, unsmoked bacon, and, two 
orthree times in the summer, salad. 
This carriage to Sangatte is a mea- 
sure of forethought. A French 
proverb says that everyone ought 
to garder une poire pour la soif, 
to keep a pear in store in case 
he should be thirsty. The same 
rule teaches us to husband a little 
strength against the time when we 
may reasonably expect to be weary. 

At Sangatte the sandhills cease 
as a boundary to the sea, and the 
cliff begins, at first only a yard or 
two high, then gradually rising 
and rising until it attains its 
greatest height at the Blanez. 
Some few years since, in that di- 
rection, a horse ran away with a 
gendarme on his back, and galloped 
over the cliff, taking a magnificent 
leap into empty space; I say 
‘empty,’ because air counts for 
little more than emptiness when 


a horse and his rider have to be ° 


sustained. The horse was killed, 
the man got off unhurt ; his steed 
had received all the benefit of the 
fall. ; 
If the tide is up, or only coming 
up, you must reach the summit 
by following the edge of the cliff; 
but never incur the responsibility 
of being accompanied there either 
by half-tipsy men or by spirited 
children. I once had a nice boy 
given me in charge to lead by the 
hand along the brink of the pre- 
cipice. Of course, the more he 
was told not to look over to spy 
out what was going on below, the 
more he pulled and tugged to do 
so, And the edge of the cliff is 
not solid rock, but chalk, gaping 
with cracks, sometimes visible, 
sometimes not, portions of which 
scale off when their time comes, 
especially after heavy rain ; and if 
you step on them, they may let 
you down to the regions below, 
like wicked Bertram in Robert 
le Diable. When that pleasant 
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walk had come to an end, it was 
fearful to calculate how much I 
had lost by involuntary transpira- 
tion. No; if you respect your 
own nervous system, never go to 
the Blanez with foolhardy people. 
But the tide is out, and we 
follow the foot of the cliff, at first 
composed of alluvial earths, but 
soon all chalk, growing into a 
sheer wall of ever-increasing alti- 
tude. On its face here and there, 
out of reach of any ladder, wooden 
or rope, are black-green spots. 
They are plants of the true wild 
cabbage—a botanical curiosity— 
found also at Dover; but singu- 
larly enough, unlike Dover, Blanez 
has no true wild samphire, which 
Shakespeare has immortalised. A 
pair of ravens breed annually on 
some ledge where they fancy that 
no one can get at them; their 
young are occasionally taken ne- 
vertheless. It is said that they 
will suffer no other pair of ravens 
to make the Blanez their home ; 
and also that if one of the couple 
is shot, the survivor goes some- 
where—why should not birds have 
their matrimonial agencies and 
soon brings a new mate home. 
Still advancing, we know not 
whether to gaze most at the tre- 
mendous white ruin which over- 
hangs our heads, or to contemplate 
the marvels on which we are step- 
ping. There is sand, the slow 
manufacture of ages, the produce 
of rocks grinding rocks, as dia- 
mond cuts diamond. Sand must 
be a very ancient article, because 
rocks exist composed of sandstone, 
which we might therefore call the 
shoddy of earth’s overcoat. There 
are plenty of sausage-shaped and 
spherical pyrites, which sanguine 
folk have taken for gold, so bril- 
liant is their fissure when you 
break them. Enormous ammo- 
nites, the nautiluses of bygone 
ages, which floated about hither 
and thither when more than milk- 
G 
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warm seas covered the simmering 
earth, lie still in death, and now 
serve you as pavement. On boul- 
ders, whose travels would be long 
to trace, hang bunches of sea- 
weeds, the hiding-places of crabs, 
while their surface offers a resting- 
place tothe herbivorous periwinkle, 
the silk-spinning mussel, and the 
carnivorous whelk, besides a mul- 
titude of other organisms on which 
one might write a bulky ‘seaside 
book.’ If only for the sake of 
seeing these things at home, it is 
worth while to come when the tide 
is out. 

The legend says that Julius 
Cesar’s soldiers were frightened 
when they saw the sea, on which 
they were to embark for the in- 
vasion of Britain, retire before 
them, leaving their vessels dry. 
In those days, when omens were 
potent, the hitherto unknown 
phenomenon of tides must have 
appeared portentous to the Roman 
mythologians who witnessed it. 
Be that as it may, I have known 
dwellers on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, whose waters main- 
tain nearly always the same level, 
express a wondering wish to be- 
hold the strange things exposed to 
view, and brought within the reach 
of a child, by the periodical flux 
and reflux of ocean. 

At last the culminating point of 
the cliff is reached. High as itis, 
there is a still higher hill, which 
you do not see, behind it, which 
will one day be cut into by the 
never-tiring teeth of the waves, 
converting it into a cliff, indeed ; 
not, however, in my time, nor in 
yours. Still it will and must 
come, as surely, though not so 
quickly, as the sun will rise to- 
morrow morning. Here -you ac- 
knowledge, with thanks for the 
advice, the necessity of forethought 
in timing your visit. All the way 
from Sangatte up to where you 
are standing there is no path or 
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rocky stair by which you can climb 
from below to above. Suppose 
you are caught by an advancing 
tide when half-way between the 
two points, with a stiff breeze lash- 
ing the waves to make them gal- 
lop faster onwards. You may run 
till you are out of breath, but soon 
find you cannot win the race. You 
are hemmed in close to the foot of 
the cliff till your garments are 
whitened by rubbing against it. 
A broken wave, spreading, wets 
your feet. You walk a minute or 
two up to the knees in water; 
then up to the waist. It rises 
higher, and then you stop short. 
Were you to remain there, the 
breaking waves would dash you 
against the face of the cliff, and 
you might be battered to death 
before you were drowned ; unless, 
by coolly looking about, you could 
discover close by some ledge or 
mass of fallen chalk up to which 
you might by possibility climb, 
remaining there, shivering, wet, 
and desolate, until the receding 
tide should permit your escape. 
But in such extremities few people 
can look about them coolly, scan- 
ning heights and guessing at dis- 
tances. They lose their presence 
of mind, and with it every chance 
of safety, unless assisted by others. 
But the probabilities here are 
vastly in disfavour of any assist- 
ance being at hand. It is the 
romantic incident of the Anti- 
quary without the rescue. 

The mere thought of the danger 
—which is not imaginary, but has 
been actually incurred from time 
to time—parches one’s mouth ; 
and look! here, at the foot of the 
cliff, below what is often high- 
water mark, issue bright and 
limpid springs, similar springs to 
which, in seaside villages on a 
like geological formation, occasion- 
ally constitute the only supply. 
The inhabitants go down to them 
between tides and fetch what they 
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ate likely to want during the in- 
terval. This water is fresh, sweet, 
and cool, but not toocold. Taste 
it in the hollow of your hand. 
Eat with it this crust of bread, 
and it will give you strength to 
climb to the heights above. 

A few paces further on, the 
upper edge of the cliff makes a 
dip. It descends rapidly, with- 
out quite reaching the level of 
the shore, and mounts again, but 
never attains anything like its 
former height. In fact, we have 

the head of Cape Blanez. 
At the lowest dip of the cliff we 
espy a narrow path which, taking 
the hint given by a cranny eaten 
out by a dribbling watercourse, 
enables you, by crawling up its 
slippery surface, to set foot on 
what is really land, where your 
delighted eye once more beholds 
a small building—a welcome sight 
in the midst of a wilderness, 


although it turns out to be, not a ~ 


dwelling-place, but only a coast- 
guards’ station, in which the men 
find warmth and shelter after their 
rounds, until they are relieved at 


the stated hour. This insignifi- 
cantlooking path is of local im- 
portance, because it affords the 
only means of getting up or down 
along a considerable extent of 
coast, and is consequently digni- 
fied with the topographical title 
of Le Cran, the notch or the nick. 
The moisture oozing out at the 
bottom of the notch feeds water- 
cress and a still more famous 
plant, beloved of all boys who 
read Cook’s Voyages,namely,scurvy 
grass, with its round shining leaves. 
If it only grew by the side of the 
road which leads to the North 
Pole! 

From Le Cran, a path through 
the fields, which you cannot mis- 
take, leads to the village of Es- 
calles (do not pronounce either of 
the ss), if you wish to go there. 
It is very ancient, but otherwise 
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nothing particular; was once call- 
ed Scala, staircase or ladder, per- 
haps because it was only in that 
way accessible from the beach ; 
has a duck-pond, a rude village 
church, a cabaret of the usual 
country type, with a large room 
full of little tables, at which fru- 
gal and hard-working landed pro- 
prietors quaff generous beer on 
Sundays and féte-days. Streets 
were thought unnecessary when Es- 
calles was founded ; so the houses 
are placed as regularly as if they 
had been dropped from the sky 
by a passing hailstorm; which 
gives them a detached and in- 
dependent air, as well as sur- 
rounding them with luxuriant 
parterres of ornamental weeds, 
amongst which you may find an 
odd-looking foul-smelling medi- 
cinal plant—henbane, hyosciamus 
niger. 

If you don’t care for the village 
and don’t want a snack, you may 
as well mount the Blanez at once 
from Le Cran, following the edge 
of the cliff to the left. The as- 
cent is steep, but, with air ad 
libitum and without a shrub to 
intercept the breeze, is hardly 
fatiguing ; besides which, we are 
not scrambling upwards for life. 
Aloft, there is a smooth slope of 
turf bespotted with the usual 
chalk-loving plants, down which 
you may roll over and over at 
ease, taking care not to get shot 
overboard. In August there is an 
abundance of a pretty little orchis 
well worth the hardy-plant ama- 
teur’s digging up and carrying 
away. I have heard of the fly 
ophrys thereabouts ; but though I 
have not found it, it may exist 
nevertheless close by, to be hunted 
up by some more fortunate mortal. 
Full many a flower is born to 
blush unseen. The Blanez has 
so extensive a superficial area that 
so humble a plant may easily 
eseape detection. We are on up- 
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land ground, but by no means on 
table-land. Besides that mamelon 
or elevated boss on the earth, on 
whose top of course we must 
stand before we leave, the hill is 
scored with trench and earthwork, 
dug out and thrown up long ago, 
and now covered with the same 
green grass mantle which clothes 
the whole back and shoulders of 
the Cape. Czsar’s Camp they 
call it; may beso. I wish.I had 
a thousand guineas for every verit- 
able Cesar’s Camp that I have 
seen. 

But man is born to look beyond 
the present, not less in respect to 
space than to time. Rest, there- 
fore, your limbs on the slippery 
green carpet, and enjoy the view. 
This is the point of the French 
coast which is about the nearest 
to England. On a clear calm 
summer’s day, the sight across 
Channel from the Blanez is mag- 
nificent. The blue ocean-stream 
puts on such tempting looks that 
the row over, or even the swim 
over, appears a mere nothing ; 
while the cliffs of Dover—a fairy- 
land slightly clad in bluish-white 
gauze—smilingly whisper, ‘Do 
come and see me.’ To the right 
they stop short, almost abruptly, 
owing to the bend of the English 
coast towards Deal; but to the 
left they sink gradually, their 
visible beauty growing fainter and 
fainter, like the departing har- 
monies of a band of music, until 
a dark line only marks the land- 
horizon in the direction of Hythe 
and Dungeness. This summer- 
picture, however, is a flattering 
likeness ; the truth, but not the 
whole truth. A different phase 
of the same landscape would ap- 
peal quite as much to the ear as 
to the eye, and to the imagination 
more than either. Fancy alower- 
ing cloud-covered sky, a gray 
threatening sea furrowed with 
dirty white stripes, a narrow hori- 
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zon, no English coast visible, the 
breakers below sustaining one con- 
tinued roar, above which, perhaps, 
may rise a piercing cry from a 
vessel in distress, ‘All hands 
lost’ is no unfrequent report. 
The wind is less audible than it 
should be from its violence, be- 
cause the bare back of Blanez 
gives it nothing to vibrate against. 
Not the slightest shelter, retreat, 
or refuge from the pelting squall 
is there, for Blanez’s solitude is 
not broken even by a lighthouse. 
Those stones fixed in the grass 
and smeared with whitewash are 
all the coastguard-men have to 
guide their steps during the dark- 
est nights or (when they are, 
perhaps, quite as much needed) the 
thickest fogs. A winter’s storm on 
the Blanez is a scene for Ossian. 

Inhale, then, the invigorating 
air now that fair weather gives 
its permission. Take hearty lung- 
fuls ; lay in a stock against your 
return to dark, close, and dingy 
quarters. It exhilarates without 
inebriating, and would almost, 
one seems to think, snatch a body 
from the jaws of death. Blessings 
on the pure fresh air, which makes 
everything look so beautifully 
transparent! Looking down there 
to the left, across the little bay in 
the middle of whose curve stands 
the village of Wissant, we discern 
another cape, Grinez, proudly dis- 
playing its first-class lighthouse. 
To the right we ascertain the po- 
sition of Calais by its toy jetty, 
its hog’s-bristle shipmasts, and its 
baby public edifices. 

Ah! hunger gives the hint to 
be on the move. Nothing easier. 
Facilis descensus. The gentle 
grassy slope lies before you, with- 
out hindrance or impediment. 
During the mushroom season this 
open down is frequented by the 
English colony of Calais and St. 
Pierre, who occasionally carry 
home basketfuls of excellent 
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fungi, which help them both to 
stews and to ketchup. The French 
are too much afraid of all wild 
mushrooms to eat them ; and they 
are right, if they don’t know the 
good from the bad—which very 
few do, although the knowledge 
is by no means difficult of attain- 
ment—a considerable number of 
people being annually poisoned. 
Keeping on the right side of the 
cliff-cracks, you reach Sangatte in 
safety, ready to attack the repast 
which awaits you at Calais. Should 
you .wish to see Cape Gris-nez, 
where there are only a few scat- 
tered houses, the excursion may 
be varied by taking a carriage for 
Wissant, and following the high- 
road to Boulogne as far as the 
village of St. Inglevert, which 
has had its day and its celebrities. 
One would not think so, to look 
at it now. But in 1390, when 
Charles VI. was king, there was 
held here a famous tournament 
kept open for a month, and re- 
corded in history as the Pas 
d’Armes, in which three French 
chevaliers gave the challenge to 
all the world in general and to 
English seigneurs in particular. 
The Englishmen, it seems, got the 
worst of it, and the Frenchmen 
of course crowed loud and clear. 
When a diligence ran from Ca- 
lais to Boulogne, a little beyond 
St. Inglevert there used to be a 
charming view over a vast extent 
of country, on commencing the 
descent which leads to Marquise. 
Since the days of that tournament 
a great deal of water has flowed 
under the bridge of Avignon ; but 
all that water, in the course of 
its passage, has not washed away 
the St. Inglevert view. Close to 
Wissant is another Cesar’s Camp ; 
you see my thousand-guinea spe- 
culation is not a bad one. At 
Wissant there is a general shop 
and inn combined—with linen- 
drapery, candles, and cheese at 
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one end, and victuals and drink 
and tobacco-smoke at the other— 
where you can sleep when it is 
not full, as it may be when geolo- 
gists and artists take their walks 
abroad, and where you can satisfy 
cravings for wholesome fare (if 
content with what happens to be 
in the larder) with a limited pos- 
sibility of fresh fish. There being 
but one shop or inn, you cannot 
mistake it; but if memory is not 
treacherous, it is kept by the bro- 
thers Duval, successors to their 
honoured father and mother, and 
probably to their great-grandfather 
and great-grandmother. From 
Wissant, if a pedestrian, you are 
able to visit both the capes, Bla- 
nez and Grinez. 

Marine -aquarium amateurs, 
eaters of mussels of their own ga- 
thering only, seaweed people, and 
the like, will do well to devote a 
day to the village of Wimereux, 
on the coast, near Boulogne. Take 
your railway ticket—not a return 
ticket, aller et retour—from Calais 
to Wimille. Excursionising with 
areturn ticket is taking your plea- 
sure in harness, with a bit in 
your mouth. Never let me hear 
that you have committed such a 
mistake a second time. From the 
Wimille station, with the sea be- 
fore you, you have only to step 
down to Wimereux. There you 
find an inn, kept by M. and Mme. 
Dobelle, the latter née Joséphine 
Mercier, where you can lunch 
abundantly and by possibility 
sleep ; but in summer these sea- 
side villages within easy reach of 
rail are overrun with all sorts of 
Parisians, sometimes even over- 
crowded. Spring tides favour your 
visit the most, because then the 
water recedes the furthest and ex- 
poses the greatest extent of rock 
to view. These, you know, occur 
at new and full moon ; the former is 
the more effectual, because then the 
sun and the moon are both pulling 
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at the sea one way together. On 
reaching Wimereux while the tide 
is ebbing, you will at once walk 
down to the beach. Out in the 
sea stands a fort, built by Napo- 
leon I. to protect France from 
English attacks, which at high 
water rises sheer out of the waves, 
but at low water is left high and 
dry, supported on a reef ofrocks na- 
turally hollowed out into countless 
little basins, each of which isalovely 
aquarium which would command 
admiration anywhere, could it be 
carried away bodily in its natural 
condition. These rocks abound 
with objects dear to collectors. 
The lover of shellfish can gather 
excellent mussels (taking them at 
the very lowest water's edge), 
coal-black periwinkles, and whelks, 
tough and requiring a deal of cook- 
ing; the Norfolk fishermen first 
boil and then fry them. For the 
naturalist there are abundant sea- 
anemones of Various shades and 


sizes, including the little orange 
daisylike fellow who blossoms on 
sand that fills up crevices, the 
beautiful feathery ivory-white one, 
and the big one puffed out like a 
proud frog and covered with frag- 
ments of the shells whose contents 


he has digested. Sea-anemones 
may be detached either by care- 
fully raising and scraping them 
off with the blunt edge of a sou, 
or by tapping round about them 
with a stone until they fall off in 
disgust from the rock.to which 
they cling. The iron spoon also 
sometimes renders good service. 
Of seaweeds there is a perfect 
glut, with greater variety than is 
perceived at first sight, comprising 
both the useful and the orna- 
mental. Of the first, I need only 
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mention chondrus crispus, car- 
rageen, or Irish moss; and, al- 
though it varies so greatly in ap- 
pearance that one of its specific 
names is polymorphus, anybody 
who has seen it once will have 
little difficulty in recognising it 
again. Its hue while growing is 
a dull brownish red increasing in 
depth with age. Fresh gathered, it 
requires several careful washings 
and pickings over. Separate the 
tufted fronds into sprigs, boil 
them down for two or three hours, 
in plain water, to a jelly, pass it 
through a cullender, and let it 
stand to settle. Pour it off from 
the impurities at the bottom, and 
use it for making jellies and blanc- 
manges exactly as if it were isin- 
glass. For scrofulous constitutions 
it is an excellent corrective. 

If you happen to arrive two or 
three days after a storm, the beach 
will furnish sundry waifs and 
strays besides the native alge 
which grow on the rocks. With 
these you may form an album of 
nature-printed seaweeds with co- 
loured plates, the secret of whose 
production consists in arranging 
them in water, on the card or 
paper on which they are to re- 
main. You may do it in a common 
handbasin, sustaining the paper 
with your left hand and display- 
ing the specimen with a knitting- 
needle in your right. Raise the 
paper gently, cover with fine 
muslin and blotting-paper, and 
put in press under a heavy weight. 
In a day or two, uncover and in- 
spect, until gradually dried. You 
thus obtain a souvenir of the 
nearest French coast, which can 
hardly be distinguished from a 
well-executed coloured drawing. 


E, 8. D. 








THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. 


SOME SOCIAL AND LITERARY 
ASPECTS OF THE WAR. 


Bryon the details of news and 
political discussions in press and 
parliament, there are several di- 
rections in which the reflex action 
of the war in the East is very 
perceptible. These are to be seen 
both in society and literature. It 
is becoming quite a common thing 
to hear of one friend or another that 
heis packing up and going off tothe 
East. ‘ Our own Correspondents’ 
are abounding in the present war. 
It is not only that the London 
papers have their representatives 
in Turkey, but many of the pro- 
vincial dailies and some weeklies 
assert their dignity and import- 
ance by having their correspon- 
dents, who get as near the scene 
of action as possible, or are them- 
selves in the middle of action. 
As a rule, the military corre- 
spondents are not men who get 
in the rear of armies, and there 
collect news, but men who take 
their chance of bullets or sword- 
thrusts. We even hear of them 
going abroad without taking the 
obvious precaution of making the 
people who send them out insure 
their lives. A great deal of sym- 
pathy and respect is due to such 
men. They come next to the 
surgeons, who unfalteringly pursue 
their duties withina rain of missiles 
just the same as if they were in 
the wards of a hospital at home. 
The correspondents watch and 
make the history which is being 
transacted around them. If faith- 
ful narratives are to be given, 
those narratives must come from 
these correspondents. If awful 


lessons are to be gathered up, these 
lessons—a poor consolation for the 
carnage—must also be derived 
from them. We may give full 
sympathy to brave soldiers fight- 
ing patriotically on either side, 
and to all those who in the inter- 
est of knowledge or mercy are to 
be found in the contending ranks, 
But there is another class—a 
curious element—in the present 
war, an element which was 
almost entirely absent in the 
Franco-German war, namely, the 
presence of Englishmen who are 
fighting for Russia or Turkey, and 
who may consequently be some- 
times found fighting against one 
another. 

People who take up this East- 
ern Question take it up very 
violently indeed. Russophobia 
is nearly as incurable as hydro- 
phobia. The correlated Turcophi- 
lism is one of the very strongest 
isms. Probably there are not very 
many who take up the Turkish 
cause, but those who do so take 
it up violently. It is amusing 
enough at times to listen to the 
talk of the smoking-rooms of the 
clubs. The Turk isa most gentle- 
manly fellow. There is no Bul- 
garian Christian who is worthy to 
lick his boots. Constantinople 
is the most delightful place in the 
world. Turkey, of all countries, 
is the very country for emigration. 
The country was improving, and 
is improving, except for the war. 
Why don’t we send out doctors 
and stores and nurses to help the 
Turkish soldiers—do something 
more than the miserable bit of 
good we are trying todo? More 
extended and more emphatic 
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still is the feeling about Russia. 
Men have got up the facts about 
Russian deeds in Poland, Turkes- 
tan, and the Caucasus. They 
know that Constantinople is the 
intended prize of the war. They 
know it on the best private 
authority. This or that fact has 
filtrated to them through the talk 
of ambassadors or generals. So 
they are ready to aid the Turk, 
to subscribe for him, to fight for 
him, to vote for him, to send out 
an expedition to protect Stamboul 
for him, to get the country to go 
to war for him. On the other 
hand there is a parallel enthu- 
siasm aroused against the Turks 
and in favour of the Russians. 
The active fires of the agita- 
tion of last autumn are perhaps 
extinct, but the embers are still 
smouldering. There are still 
people who are excited by the last 
speech of Mr. Gladstone’s and 
the last letter of Mr. Freeman’s. 
They abhor the ‘unspeakable 
Turk.’ They recognise the Rus- 
sians as chivalrous crusaders. 
They long for the regeneration of 
the Christian races of Eastern 
Europe. They look forward to 
the revival of a Greek Empire at 
Constantinople. The general re- 
flections which suggest them- 
selves are that, with distinct 
schools of opinion so violently 
contrasted, it is extremely. improb- 
able that the country will be 
dragged into a war. Then there 
is the suspicion that the main in- 
terest is chiefly confined to poli- 
ticians, military men, and Jittéra- 
teurs, and that the general mass 
of the people, up to this point, are 
not vividly moved on the subject 
either in one way or in the other. 

But though this is the case with 
the public generally, there are 
many individuals who feel the 
merits of their own side of the 
case so strongly, that they are 
offering their services to one or 
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the other of the two Governments. 
Thus we may have the unnatural 
phenomenon of Englishmen fight- 
ing under Turkish colours ar- 
rayed against Englishmen fighting 
under Russian colours. Such 
men may, however, plead their 
enthusiasm and their convictions. 
But there is another class of men, 
for whom one can feel very little 
sympathy. These are the men 
who have gone out to fight for 
mere fighting’s sake. They are 
free-lances. They are the sol- 
diers of fortune, who turn up in 
every great war. They abounded 
in the war between Federals and 
Confederates. They abounded in 
the Franco-German war. They 
were certainly not absent during 
the civil war in Spain. We 
believe that more Englishmen are 
to be found in this Turco-Russian 
war than in any other war of re- 
cent times. In reading Russian 


and Turkish history, the presence 
of Englishmen in the service of 
both powers for generations past 
is a curious and constant element. 
But if there is any fighting going 
on in any part of the world the 
Englishman cannot be restrained 


from taking part in it. It is 
written that, at one of the Parisian 
revolutions, an honest English 
coachman witnessed a conflict on 
the Boulevards from a window. 
He witnessed it in amaze. Then 
he dashed into the street, seized a 
musket, careless where he fired it 
so that he had a share in the fight, 
and was at once shot down him- 
self. So there are certain English- 
men who start off to get some 
shooting as soon as they hear that 
some human shooting is to be 
had. To them we feel tempted 
to apply Eliab’s words: ‘I know 
thy pride ard the haughtiness of 
thy heart; for thou art come down 
that thou mightest see the battle.’ 
They will plead that soldiering is 
their business, and that they want 
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to learn the art of war. Gener- 
ally speaking, they are sublimely 
indifferent on which side they 
fight, if they can only get the 
fighting. Scott’s wonderful por- 
traiture of Captain Dalgetty has 
permanently fixed the type for 
ever; the Dalgetty clan never 
dies out. We had some famous 
soldiers of fortune, such as Lord 
Dundonald and Sir de Lacy 
Evans, Captain Sherard Osborne 
and Hobart Pasha. We do not 
know what the chances of the 
Eastern War may turn up? but 
there are certainly Englishmen 
who need to be very distinctly 
warned that they are sinning 
against the neutrality laws. 
Of course when a man is safely 
across the narrow seas, it is hard 
for the neutrality laws to reach 
him. But it is just possible that 
a country may suffer through a 
violation of the laws by those who 
are essentially fillibusters. 

The press, in the way of daily, 
weekly, monthly, quarterly publi- 
cations, has been busy with the 
subject, and books, like heavy 
artillery, are now coming to the 
front. A good deal of fighting is 
to be found in some of the vo- 
lumes. We need hardly say that 
Mr. E. A. Freeman has his book.* 
He is always producing books. 
He reminds us of the great scho- 
lars of the seventeenth century 
in his wonderful power of work. 
We were in hopes that he was 
going to give us a volume of his- 
tory, and we are great admirers 
of Mr. Freeman as a writer of his- 
tory. He seems originally to have 
had the idea of giving us what 
would hardly have failed to bea 
brilliant monograph on Turkish 
history. But he changed his 
mind, and has given us a huge 
political pamphlet instead. It is 


* The Ottoman Power: its Nature, its 
Growth, and its Decline. — A 
Freeman, D.C.L, (Macmi 


marked by the partisan spirit, 
not by the historical spirit. 
Speaking roughly, there have been 
a dozen great Sultans and a dozen 
inferior Sultans, and Mr. Freeman 
only gives a few dozen pages to 
the whole of them. He gives us 
the idea of a highly excited 
pedagogue talking to very young 
children on a subject of which 
they are profoundly ignorant. So 
much injustice has Mr. Freeman 
done to himself and to his great 
theme. 

A work on Savage and Civil- 
ised Russia* is of the anti-Rus- 
sian kind. It is history enlivened 
by invective. But W. R. has 
done what Mr. Freeman has fail- 
ed todo. He has really thrown 
together a very fair sketch of 
Russian history. Indeed, we 
hardly know where we should be 
able to refer for any similar sketch 
of Russian or Turkish history. 
To a great extent he bases his 
work on Karasmin, the one great 
historian of Russia, who is almost 
entirely unknown in this country. 
It is curious how the French 
translate Russian books and the 
English do not. W. R. demon- 
strates the rule that a modern na- 
tion by the very law of its being 
presses down upon a southern 
sea-board, which offers it all the 
powers of development. The 
writer seems to have spared no 
pains in the investigation of an 
immense field of literature. 

A book of actual experiences 
in the East evidences that fighting 
spirit of which we spoke.t Mr. 
Salusbury went out last Septem- 
ber as a volunteer to take part 
with the Russians in Servia. 
Before he left Servia Mr. Salus- 
bury probably formed some con- 
ception of the nature of the con- 

* Savage and Civilised Russia, By 
W. R. (Longmans.) 

_t Two Months with Tchernaieff in Ser- 


via. By Philip H. B. Salusbury. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
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flict, and was able to give an 
intelligent sympathy to the 
Servian cause. But we may 
venture to say that he went out 
utterly uninformed respecting the 
history, politics, and moral ques- 
tions involved in the conflict. 
And we do not suppose that he 
made very much progress in these 
matters during his two months’ 
campaigning. He was about as 
raw and inexperienced a youth 
as ever took the ribbons and the 
shilling. He appears proud of 
his ignorance, and, as Dr. John- 
son once said, he has a great deal 
to be proud of. He amuses him- 
self by telling us that he mistook 
a local Pope who blessed the 
Russian arms for the Pope of 
Rome, and swallowed a chilli, 
thinking it was something cool. 
Mr. Salusbury’s one object was to 
see a battle. Though very ill he 
waited till he saw one, and when 
he had seen one he came quietly 
away. We could almost wish 
that he had left an arm or a leg 
on the field, that he might 
thoroughly appreciate what war is 
like. He tells us that Tchernaieff 
did not at all like him, although 
he himself decidedly liked Tcher- 
naieff. This a little reminds us 
of Dean Gaisford’s parallel be- 
tween Alexander the Great and 
Alexander the Coppersmith. We 
ought to add that Mr. Salusbury 
has the undoubted merit of clear, 
simple, vivid narrative. 

Lord Robert Montagu has 
moreover given us a work on the 
Eastern Question.* He goes into 
the matter with his usual tho- 
roughness and earnestness, and 
those who are thoroughly study- 
ing the subject—a very small 
minority, by the way—will find 
him very helpful. There is a 


* Foreign Policy: England and the 
Eastern (Question. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Robert Montagu, M.P. (Chapman 
& Hall.) 
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great deal of useful discussion on 
the history of these later days— 
that essentially modern history 
which ought to be best known, 
but which is least known. In 
literary workmanship Lord Robert 
lacks shape and force, and his 
book is really a magnified pam- 
phlet. He is thoroughly pro- 
Turkish. He does not seem to 
believe in any English statesman 
whatever, and has a most decided 
antipathy to Prince Bismarck. 
He imparts somewhat irrelevant 
theological matter,and pronounces 
the Czar to be Antichrist. In his 
conclusion he warms into a vein 
of genuine eloquence. The multi- 
plication of such books shows 
that the reading and writing part 
of society, whatever may be the 
case generally, are intensely re- 
alising the vast political issues 
looming in the distance, and of 
which the untrained eye cannot 
take in the exact distances and 
proportions. At the beginning 
of the Crimean war Mr. Tenny- 
son sent a metrical invitation to 
Mr. Maurice to the Isle of Wight, 
and said that he and his guest 
would discuss the chances. And 
this is exactly the discussion 
which is going on everywhere at 
the present time in every social 
circle of the land. ‘ Ottoman, 
Mussulman, who shall win? 

We come now to what is, 
after all drawbacks, the best book 
on Turkey that we have. Still, 
Colonel Baker’s book on Turkey* 
hardly strikes us as being of the 
same value as the companion work 
of Mr. Wallace’s on Russia. Ne- 
vertheless it is pleasant and useful 
reading, although desultory to a 
degree; and where we have been 
able to test it, it is accurate in its 
statements. The vein of personal 
narrative, which runs through 


* Turkey in Europe. 


By James Baker, 
M.A., formerly 8th Hussars. (Cassell, 
Petter, & Galpin.) 
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the volume, quickens the interest 
and affords an agreeable relief to 
the historical and political por- 
tions. We do not know anything 
about the author; we rather wish 
we did. Colonel Baker seems 
to have emigrated to Turkey as a 
farmer, and, so far as we can 
gather, the agreeable impression 
is left upon our minds that he 
very fairly succeeded. At least, 
he strenuously urges upon his 
fellow-countrymen that this may 
be a means of obtaining both coin 
and comfort. When the wave of 
invasion has swept by, this may 
still be the case, though the 
movement must be arrested for 
the present. Certainly a peaceful 
invasion of emigrants would do 
more, both for Christendom and 
Turkey, than the serried legions 
ofthe Czar. The general tendency 
of the volume is considerably to 
raise the character of the Turks. It 
is hardly accurate to speak of the 
work as altogether pro-Turkish. 
The author holds the balance 
fairly between the Moslem and 
the Christian. He gives a faith- 
ful account of the Bulgarian 
Church, and the intrepid manner 
in which in modern days it has 
secured independence for itself. 
This was a great blow for the 
Greek clergy, who have always 
been the greatest oppressors of 
the Christians, Colonel Baker was 
brought into close connection 
with Mr. Brophy, whose book on 
Bulgaria, very excellent in its 
way, is thoroughly pro-Turkish, 
and has somewhat tinged his view 
of things. It is impossible to 
deal separately with each point as 
it arises in Colonel Baker’s bulky 
work, Our author carefully ex- 
amines the passes and gives his 
opinion of the strategical position. 
Various chapters are devoted to 
the army and navy. He is of the 
opinion, contrary to the popular 
view, that Turkey has made great 
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advances since the time of the 
Crimean war. The chapters on 
the Jews and the gipsies will be 
read with great interest. The 
numerous class who take an in- 
terest in hunting large game will 
look with eagerness for Colonel 
Baker’s experiences in deer-stalk- 
ing. Those experiences, however, 
were of a limited kind. Colonel 
Baker had a had accident, which, 
indeed, was so serious that he 
was obliged to come back to 
England for a time, and we 
gather that he is at least toler- 
ably well recovered. 

Colonel Baker amply discusses 
the important work which the 
American missionaries are doing 
in Turkey. They at least succeed 
better than the missionaries of 
any other nation. If the mis- 
sionary effort succeeds, we may 
reasonably expect the best Euro- 
pean civilising effects in its train. 
Colonel Baker’s volume is mainly 
concerned with Bulgaria, to the 
exclusion of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina, which he does not appear 
to have visited. It is very hard 
to understand ‘the rights ofthings’ 
respecting Bulgaria. Authors con- 
tradict each other, and often con- 
tradict themselves. Some authors 
have said that the Bulgarians are 
a mixture of fool and fiend, and 
Mr. Forsyth gets up in the House 
of Commons and says that some 
of them are the most amiable of 
mankind. Colonel Baker indorses 
Lord Strangford’s assertion, now 
of old date, that spurious insur- 
rections were deliberately fostered 
in Bulgaria that excuse might be 
given for foreign intervention in 
the affairs of Turkey. The talk 
of society just now is supplement- 
ing the evidences and conclusions 
of the books. It notices that 
Bulgaria is slipping away from 
the Russian programme, and Con- 
stantinople is substituted. It asks 
how the cause of Bulgaria is fought 
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for in Asia Minor, and whether 
the extermination of Circassians 
is a logical reply to ‘ massacres of 
Christians.’ It will be observed 
that of the five books recently 
published out of a crowd of others 
which we have noted, with every 
desire to be perfectly impartial, 
two of them, Mr. Freeman’s and 
Mr. Salusbury’s, are decidedly 
anti-Turkish, while Lord R. Mon- 
tagu’s, W. R.’s, and, on the whole, 
Colonel Baker's, are decidedly 
pro-Turkish : afAs9vov airuwov elore $d 
o eb wxdrw. 


‘ONE KNOWS.’ 


We were told a little incident 
the other day which impressed us 
strongly. Most of us know Paris. 
We have made a little visit, or 
perhaps many visits and long, to 
that pleasantest of capitals. We 
have lounged in woods and gar- 
dens, have listened to the open- 
air music, which is so charming 
just now ; we have sat in the open 
drawing-room of the Boulevards ; 
we have done operas and theatres, 
had our little dinners and light 
suppers, have done picture-gal- 
leries and museums. It is all very 
pleasant and delightful, and we 
are not tired if we are doing it for 
the twentieth time. But there is 
one peculiarly Parisian sight which 
ought to be ‘done,’ and which all 
visitors to Paris do once, if they 
do it no more. This is the 
Morgue—the abode of dread and 
terror, the ghostly and oft-drip- 
ping slabs, the tragic sights, often 
the tragic sounds, of weepers,—all 


theterrible associations of violence - 


and suicide. The Morgue to the 
Paris sights is like the mummy 
carried about the Egyptian feast 
in Mr. Long’s picture this year. 
Certainly there is a death’s head 
at the feast. We may forget many 
Paris sights, but we never forget 
the Morgue. 

One day the form of a beauti- 
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ful young female was carried 
into the Morgue. She might 
have been the original of Hood’s 
‘One more unfortunate,’ surely, 
except perhaps the ‘Song of 
the Shirt,’ the most pathetic of 
songs. Nothing was known of 
her history, or even of her name. 
She must have walked to the 
marbled quay of the Seine, and 
have thrown herself from bridge 
or parapet into the deep waters. 
Whatever passion or crime or 
sorrow might have been evidenced 
by her fair face in life was blotted 
out in death. She was simply 
human and beautiful. The be- 
holder was left to guess what 
might have been the story of be- 
reavement, or desertion, or sorrow, 
or temptation. Now, at last, she 
was, or seemed to be, at peace. 
So far there is nothing very im- 
portant in the incident. It is 
paralleled, sadly and often, in 
beautiful guilty Paris. But there 
was a certain singular circum- 
stance in the history of this par- 
ticular case. There was diligent 
search made, as is always the case, 
for any clue to identity or explan- 
ation of the tragedy ; and in the 
unhappy girl’s bosom there was a 
card or piece of paper safely se- 
cured, and just two words written, 
‘One knows.’ Man would never 
know her history ; but God knows 
that history, and what brought it 
to its awful earthly end. 

A whole world of pathos seems 
wrapt up in the expression. It 
was a mute appeal from earth to 
heaven, from man to God, from 
time to eternity. At what point 
of her human history did the 
stress of circumstance prove too 
much for her frail delicate nature? 
Was it in some feeling of utter 
hopelessness and despair that she 
broke down, that the balance of 
feelings and faculties was lost, 
that Reason gave way for the mo- 
ment, driven from her sovereign 
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throne? Had she erred from 
woman's purity, and in one keen 
moment of agonised remorse cut 
off a wearing torturing life? Had 
she struggled on unassisted, with 
every avenue of honest employ- 
ment closed, and with only blank 
starvation staring her in the face } 
Had husband, child, and friend 
been lost, and she had deliberately 
reckoned that a life forlorn was 
not worth the having? They say 
that Nature will not endure be- 
yond a certain point, but, up to 
that point, what an accumulation 
and concentration of sufferings is 
possible! Had faith and patience, 
tested a thousand times, broken 
down at last? We see the fall, but 
we do not see the long series of 
resistances which ended in the 
fatal lapse. Human scrutiny is 
impossible, but ‘One knows.’ 

To how much of the criticisms, 
condemnations, and ungenerous 
estimates of the world might the 
same plaintive answer be pleaded. 
Life, on the surface, is so full of 
inequality and injustice. To how 
many of us it is a long summer day, 
almost unbroken by acloud! We 
cannot for ourselves believe that 
things are distributed with such 
perfect evenness as some philoso- 
phers suppose. Ifthere are some 
lives crowded with threnody and 
tragedy, there seem to be others 
of unwavering intense happiness. 
We see people who grow up amid 
all the helps and safeguards of 
society, who have been shielded 
from all touch and knowledge of 
evil, to whom has come as an 
heirloom the inheritance of a 
sweet nature and ordered life, 
to whom has been transmitted 
name and position, and to whom 
the whole path of life has been 
made easy and strewn with vivid 
flowers. And of others it may 
be said, in the pathetic Hebrew 
phrase, ‘All these things are 
against me.’ The whole set of con- 
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ditions has been reversed. There 
has never been a chance of hap- 
piness, hardly of virtue. In the 
battle of life they have had to 
contest each inch of a hardly 
bearable existence. Often there 
has been some dark page of his- 
tory which has shadowed ané 
marred all the rest of life. And 
those who bewail weak frustrated 
lives, and speak pitifully of 
lapses, errors, and even of crimes, 
must bear in mind that they 
must not judge, inasmuch as they 
cannot know the whole environ- 
ment of circumstances. ‘One 
knows.’ 

Sarely theologians might make 
a real use of this argument. Are 
not the inequalities and injustices 
of life, the poverty and struggle, 
the moral evil and the physical 
disease, a proof that what we 
call life is only a segment of ex- 
istence, after all? If there is any 
truth in the doctrine of Final 
Causes, while everything in Na- 
ture has its function and its 
scope, man has a maimed, dwarfed, 
and imperfect existence. There 
are possibilities of happiness never 
achieved ; germs of goodness never 
elicited by pure skies and dews; 
embryonic powers and faculties 
never developed, and even never 
suspected. Can it be that the 
shadow and evil, the death and 
the disappointment, are correla- 
tive to some unknown good ; that 
those ‘ who sow in tears shall reap 
in joy’? ‘One knows.’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


The extremely clever and in- 
teresting writer who calls herself 
Lady Barker has given us another 
pleasant book, marked with her 
usual keenness of observation and 
her power of graceful minute 
description. She seems quite a 
ubiquitous being. We have re- 
ferences to India, New Zealand, 
and American experiences. But 
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she prefers the old country, after 
all. ‘I have no patience with 
you pampered Londoners, who 
want perpetual sunshine in addi- 
tion to your other blessings, 
without saying a word about dis- 
comfort. You are all much too 
Civilised and luxurious, and your 
lives are made far too smooth for 
you altogether. Come out here, 
and try to keep house on the top 
of a hill, with servants whose 
language you don’t understand, 
a couple of children, and a small 
income ; and then, as dear Mark 
Twain says, “you will know 
something about woe.”’ Lady 
Barker introduces us to her baby, 
and we become quite interested 
in the baby and its perambulator. 
She tells us of some wonderful 
Constantia at the Cape, and the 
liqueur is so named from Con- 
stance, the daughter of an old 
Dutch governor. The earthy 
taste of South African wine, 
which some of us have learned to 
abhor, is derived from the red 
dust on the grapes, and might 
seem to be an avoidable fault. 
On the whole, we do not think 
that the perusal of her book is 
calculated to encourage emigration 
to Natal. We don’t seem to care 
much for Maritzburg, although 
Lady Barker has had the good 
taste to avoid any reference to 
Bishop Colenso and the divided 
state of society there. Her 
sketches of native character are 
extremely well done. She had a 
long argument with a Kaffir lady, 
whom she tried to persuade that 
in the case of twins it was not 
necessary to put one of the babies 
to death. What she says about 
the atrocities consequent on the 
African superstition of witchcraft 
raises the inquiry whether such 
cruelties could not be abolished, 
as we abolished the suttee in 
India. The book is the fruit of 
the genuine observation and re- 
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flection of a year, and, like every- 
thing else which Lady Barker 
has written, is well deserving of 
perusal. * 

In the province of fiction we 
think our readers will be interested 
in Mr. Fenn’s new work, A Little 
World.t Mr. Fenn possesses some 
very remarkable merits. In his 
delineations of the lower phases 
of London life, Mr. Fenn comes 
next to Dickens himself; indeed, 
he has done the London cabman 
and the London street ruffian in 
a way which Dickens himself has 
not surpassed. He has a true 
Dutch Ostadelike manner of 
depicting a homely interior. There 
is always a healthful natural tone 
about his works. We do not 
think that he excels in the con- 
struction of a plot. The incidents 
and characters are stiffly put 
together, like the parts of a toy 
puzzle. The artistic element lies 
rather in the faithful minute 
reproduction of the scenes of 
humble life than in the develop- 
ment of character and working 
out of the story. Mr. Fenn, how- 
ever, possesses a faculty, the very 
highest which can be accorded to 
a story-teller: he succeeds in rivet- 
ing our attention and carrying 
us on to the very end. The duty 
of a reviewer becomes very plea- 
sant and easy when he has such 
a book as Mr. Fenn’s to review. 

We are glad to welcome a work 
so thoroughly scholarly and ori- 
ginal as Mr. Mahaffy’s Social Life 
in Greecet to a second edition. 
Mr. Mahaffy writes ‘Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin,’ after 
his name, and there can be hardly 
a higher literary distinction ; but 
this is almost the best contribution 


* A Year's I ing in South Africa; 
By Lady Barker. (Macmillan.) 

+ A Little World. By George Manville 
Fenn. (Henry S. King.) 

t Social  ~ in Greece, from Homer to 
Menander. y the Rey. J. P. Mahaffy, 
M.A. (Macmillan.) 
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in modern scholarship that Dublin 
lms ever sent us. In its intimate 
knowledge of Greek life the book 
resembles Bekker’s Charicles ; but 
while a delight for scholars, this 
is a book which the general reader 
is fully capable of enjoying. Mr. 
Mahaffy takes a high view of 
Greek culture, and is opposed to 
those who vilipend it, like Mr. 
Froude and Mr. Lowe. The 
accurate artistic delineation and 
the keen philosophical and analy- 
tical power of the work give it 
a high educational value. 

We would especially mention 
also Mr. Taylor’s work on the 
Aquarium.* The Aquaria at 
Brighton, the Crystal Palace, and 
Westminster—we give them in 
order of merit—have familiarised 
us all with the aquarium, and 
young people will now be study- 
ing the subject in the natural 
aquaria of the rock-pools of the 
coast. 
convey much scientific knowledge 
and useful practical hints. 

Young students who are only 
beginning Tasso, or those who 
are unable to read La Gierusa- 
lemme Liberata in the original, 
will gain something by reading 
Tasso’s Enchanted Ground.+ It 


* (Messrs. Hardwick & Bogue 


Mr. Taylor's book will. 
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is to be hoped, indeed, in this 
age of high culture that the num- 
ber of these is not very great. 
Italian is a very easy language. 
Bishop Wilson declared that he 
learned itinone afternoon. Robert 
Hall learned it in old age, that 
he might judge of Macaulay’s 
parallel between Milton and 
Dante. We may hope that the 
present volume may cause many 
young people to learn Italian. 
The book consists of an expansion 
of what the translators of epic 
poems used to call ‘the argument’ 
of each book of an epic. It is 
the story of Tasso’s poems, not 
unlike in design to Lamb's Tales 
from Shakespeare. We are afraid 
we must say that in all such 
works the poetry, like subtle 
spirit, has a tendency to evaporate. 
The author, or, as we rather 
suspect, the authoress, would 
have done well to have added to 
each chapter some extracts from 
the original or from some excel- 
lent translation, like that of Fair- 
far, or both English and Italian. 
The volume will have its own 
niche of interest and usefulness ; 
indeed, it is remarkable that so 
obvious an undertaking has not 
been undertaken before. 


-) 
+ Tasso’s Enchanted Ground : the Story of the ‘ Jerusalem Delivered,’ (Hatchards,) 








A PLEASANT EVENING. 


O, FRESH as fair, sweet English girl, 
Who, out of pure good-nature, 

Essay’d with me the waltz’s whirl, 
Regardless of my stature ; 





And who, though I was almost old 
Enough to be your father, 

Was neither silent, brusque, nor cold, 
But seem’d to like me rather ; 


Who chatted, danced another dance, 
Till in my exultation 

I thought it quite a happy chance 
You were not my relation. 


For then you had not had the power, 
Though ne’er so bright and beaming, 
To make me waste one pleasant hour 
In sweet (if idle) dreaming. 


Till I forgot that I was stout, 
While you were slight as willow, 

And had pathetic thoughts about 
My solitary pillow. 


Till I forgot that I was curst 
With gout and indigestion, 
And in a sentimental burst 
Had almost popp’d the question. 


Till—well, your mother claim’d my arm 
To lead her to her carriage, 

And proudly praised your wit, your charm, 
And—your approaching marriage. 


Ah, owner of that open brow, 
I fear that I shall miss you ; 
I would I were your father now, 
A moment—just to kiss you ; 


My eyes to your pure eyes to lift 
With frank affection kind, 

To speak my blessing, give my gift, 
Without a thought behind. 











